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We spoke the other day of a wholesome effort 
that is now making by the leading independent jour- 
nals of the country to create public sentiment against 
the demoralizing American practice of ‘‘ dead-head- 
ism.’ Particular reference was made to gratuitous 
riding on railways. But are not all the objections 
which can be urged against that custom equally appli- 
cable to ‘‘ dead-headism”’ at theaters, art exhibitions, 
concerts, lectures, and wherever else advantages usually 
paid for in money by other people are given for noth- 
ing to the representatives of newspapers? Ought not 
these great newspapers, which hold up to scorn and de- 
rision the miserable habit of other newspapers in 
allowing themselves to be subsidized by ‘ passes”’ on 
railroads, immediately to notify the members of their 
staffs to refuse ‘‘ passes’’ to theaters and all similar 
entertainments? It will not do to deal with this re- 
form by halves. The baneful system must be cut 
down and the stumps pulled up from the roots. We 
shall never have a prevalence of public virtue until all 
kinds of public men act upon the sound doctrine that 
all kinds of favors are bribes. He who takes one sort 
of bribes prepares his hand to take another. Of all 
men, the journalist should be the freest; and in order 
io be that, he must be the purest. 

*+=_--—— 

When one considers the low tone of thought and 
the insensitiveness to considerations of moral delicacy, 
now so common in public life in Anrerica, it is only 
natural that one should have some feeling of despond- 
ency for the fate of American civilization. At first 
glance it seems unlikely that a downward drift, now 
grown so strong and so general, can be checked by any 
uppliances in our power. But our own history and the 
history of our nearest relatives, the English, show that 
the morals of public life are subject to fluxes and re- 
fluxes, precisely like the morals of private life. In the 
most painful stage of official degradation which we 
have yet reached, we may extort some hope from the 
thought that in England, where the judicial office is now 
utterly free from taint, and where bribes to members 
of Parliament are now almost inconceivable, the times 
have been when judges were tools of the Court and 
sold injustice for gold, and when the pecuniary corrup- 
tion of members of Parliament was carried on without 
a limit and without a blush. If civil life in England 
could rise out of such a degradation, there is no visible 
reason why it may not do so in this country. The 
truth is, as Edward A. Freeman has stated it, that 
“most men act less from a distinct conviction of ab- 
stract right and wrong than from a feeling of what is 
commonly looked at as right and wrong in their own 
age.” If public life with us at present is coarse in 
methods, and sordid in motives, and sometimes dis- 
honorable in actions, it is because the spirit of private 
life permits it. The remedy is in the creation of a new 
and sound public opinion. 

—-- — egpe—— 

A notion is getting abroad that boat-racing, as 
practiced by the students of the principal English and 
American universities, is, in the result, disadvantageous 
and at times fatal to the health of those who engage in 
it. Even so high an authority as the Lancet has ex- 
pressed this opinion, asserting that by such severe and 
violent exercise the muscular system is developed at 
the expense of the vital, and that consumption and 
heart-disease are among the frequent penalties paid, 
for great proficiency in the use of the oars. No book, 
therefore, could be more timely than one recently writ- 
ten by Dr. Morgan, of Manchester, a graduate of Ox- 
ford, and himself formerly a captain of one 6f its 
boat-clubs. His book is a critical inquiry into the 
after-health of the men who have rowed in the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge boat-races from 1829 to 1869, 
based on the personal experience of the rowers them- 
selves, Twenty-five races are included within that 
period; and of the 294 men who engaged in them, 255 
were alive at the end of the year 1869. Of these sur- 
vivors, 251 have’ written directly to Dr. Morgan, 
and the other four have been heard from through 
their fellow-oarsmen. The author has also obtained 
specific information concerning the 39 men who were 
dead at the date just named. Only three of these 
deaths were from heart-disease, and only nine from 
diseases of the lungs—a number smaller in proportion 








to the total number of deaths than the ordinary ratio 





in civil life. Turning now to the 255 survivors, we 
learn that 115 report themselves as benefited by row- 
ing, 162 as in no way injured, while 17 are thought by 
themselves or others to have been harmed by the exer- 
cise. From the facts stated by Dr. Morgan several im- 
portant inferences may be drawn. First, persons may 
injure themselves in boating, just as they may in base- 
ball, cricket, or gymnastics. Second, there are some 
constitutions which cannot stand the violent strain of 
this exercise, and there are times when every one is 
unfit to engage in it. But, third, persons of ordinary 
health, who will use reasonable care, may become oars- 
men, with great advantage to lungs, muscles, spirits, 
and the health in general. 
— ome an 

Those cannot be altogether enviable sensations 
which the Pope must have now-a-days, if he reads the 
newspapers, and notices how all of them are discussing 
the ways and means of managing things as soon as he 
dies—an act which he is fully expected to perform 
without much delay. How greatly embarrassed he 
will be, however, if a continued inability to stop 
breathing should compel him to disappoint the public 
in this particular! Meantime, the Mémorial Diplo- 
matique has announced that preliminary negotiations 
have taken place ‘‘ between the Powers” with refer- 
ence to the next Papal election. ‘‘So soon as the Papal 
chair is vacant,” it says, ‘“‘ the first task of the Foreign 
Powers will be to agree as to the place where the con- 
clave is to meet. The Italian Government wil) proba- 
bly desire that the election of the new head of the 
Church should take place in the Vatican; and it is 
probable that to this the other Powers will have no 
objection.”” Of course, this alone will have no slight 
influence in determining the result of the election. But 
the great item is involved in what is called “the right 
of excluding a candidate”’—a right hitherto possessed 
by France, Spain, Austria and Portugal, but to be 
claimed in the next election by Italy and Prussia. ‘“ It 
is certain,” continues the Mémorial Diplomatique 
“that all these powers will make the most extensive 
use of their right of exclusion. According to the talk 
in diplomatic circles on this subject, the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin will use all their influence to pre- 
vent the election of any candidate of the Jesuits. The 
Northern Cabinets will also probably make other de- 
mands on the occasion. Since the Pontificate of the 
Emperor Adrian, it has been accepted as a principle 
that every Pope must be an Italian; but it is positively 
stated that the German diplomatists will protest 
against this practice, as being opposed to the fun- 
damental idea of Catholicism and the religious feel- 
ing of the other nationalities.’’ Should the point be 
carried, an exhilarating field is opened to the range of 
new possibilities. 

The attention which is just now paid in England 
to Mrs. Grote’s “ Life’’ of her illustrious husband has 
raised once more the question concerning the wisdom 
and propriety of ‘“ Lives” being written by the rela- 
tives of the persons who are the subjects of those 
‘*Lives.”” The Pall Mall Gazette, for example, while 
“rating Mrs. Grote high in the ranks of conjugal 
biographers,”’ declares itself “forced to repeat once 
again an often uttered protest against the practice of 
family biography in all cases.” Itadds: ‘We would 
allow of no exception. Were we under atrue paternal 
government in the matter of literature, every kinsman 
and kinswoman, at least within the rank of second 
cousin, should be absolutely prohibited from ‘at- 
tempting the life’ of a deceased person. Children 
of the deceased are probably, on the whole, the 
worst of biographers, because they are restrained 
from speaking the truth by conventional duty, strong- 
er than love itself; widows only next worst, because, 
with all the duteous memory which a widow owes to 
her lost partner, there peeps out now and then some 
little touch of malice, some slight but sharp apprecia- 
tion of character, which relieves the dead level of 
memoir writing cut according to pattern.” This is not 
merely a matter of taste, but one of high literary and 
historical duty, likewise. If one glances over the title- 
pages of American biographies, he will find that a 
very large number of these books have been compiled 
by persons rendered incapable of historic impartiality 
by the ties which bound them tu the eminent persons 
of whom they wrote. If the absolute truth of history 
is important, then is it important to secure absolute 
truth in biographies, of which, as Lord Houghton has 
recently said, “ history is the summary.” 








IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 


F I should die to-night, 

My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentie word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. ae 





A PEN-AND-INK ROMANCE, 
BY C. A. G. 


SUBDUED sound of voices came through 

the screen of rose-bushes along the garden 

fence, and Miss Clare, pausing to look over, smiled at 

the tableau on the other side. Tab, with amazing con- 

tortions of the features and much twisting of her head 

from side to side, was laboriously tracing the copy 

Miss Clare had given the children that morning, grip- 

ping the pencil as if it were a club, and with such force 

that its point indented the pine board on which rested 
her paper. 

Pretty Milly’s face was full of sympathetic interest 
as she watched Tab’s clumsy fingers, anxious lines fur- 
rowing her young brow as the pencil gave signs of 
executing a wrong turn, and smiling approval when a 
successful stroke was accomplished. 

“Ti, Milly! dis yer’s harder dan pickin’ cotton. 
Reckon I’se gwine faint clar dead!” 

In proof of which immediate danger Tab, chuckling, 
tossed away the paper and refreshed herself with a 
double-shuffle which terminated abruptly as Milly 
grasped one foot and precipitated her in a heap on the 
sand. 

“Quit dat, Tab,’’ remonstrated Milly. 
no use for sich.” 

‘Isn't no use fur breakin’ my bone,” replied Tab, in 
an injured tone. ‘“ ’Spect we’se eber gwine write easy 
like Miss Clare? Neber kin, shore.” 

Milly replied by picking up the discarded paper and 
was about to imitate the copy when a third person 
who, like Miss Clare, had been\watching the children, 
came eagerly foward from the shadow of the grove. 
She was a tidy young woman, with a coquettish perk 
to her white turban, and extreme cleanliness and stiff- 
ness as to her blue-striped homespun gown. 

“Kin yer de writin’, Milly!” she asked, anxiously. © 

“T reckon,” said Milly, hardly raising her eyes from 
her task. ‘ Does yer want ter!” 

“‘Couldn’t no ways larn, not now,” said the new- 
comer. “Done got some writin’ hyar,’” bringing one 
hand suddenly from under the shelter of her apron. 

Tab pounced upon it. 

“ Hi! dat’s letter! jist like dem as comes ter de missis 
in de li’le shiny bag wid de lock ole Bob fotch frum 
de Pos’erfis.” (Tab’s idea of what that word repre- 
sented was evidently vague but impressive.) ‘“‘ Whar’d 
yer done git dat, Fanny?” 

“Come ter Mass’ Rider frum de letter-house—fur 
me, he say. Kin yer read um ter me, Milly?” with a 
funny mixture of complacency and anxiety in her 
voice. 

Milly regarded the precious document which Fanny 
held jealously with thumb aud finger while she offered 


“Dar isn’t 
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it for inspection, and curiosity struggled with honesty 
as she answered, slowly: 

“>Pears like writin’ doesn’t read easy. I kin try um, 
Fanny.” 

So the two leaned over the paper, while Tab stared 
at them in absolute and to her most unwonted silence. 

“Dat ar’s M;” said Milly, pointing. ‘“‘Jist de same 
Miss Clare write fur Milly. Dar’s aS an’ O; dat’s R, 
down hyar. Some is like Miss Clare’s an’ some isn’t.” 

“ Don’t it tell nuffin’?”’ asked Fanny. 

“T isn’t rightly certain ’bout dat,” said Milly, pru- 
dently. ‘Looks some like it does, an’ some like it 
doesn’t. Miss Clare kin tell straight off; reckon yer 
better ax her.” 

After some consultation and hesitation Milly opened 
the garden gate, bobbed her little courtesy to Miss 
Clare sitting in the shade, and presenting “ Fanny 
frum Mass’ Rider’s place,’’ made known her errand. 

“Certainly, I will read it to you,” said Miss Clare, 
glancing at the ornate flourishes, and wondering that 
Milly had made out anything. “It is signed ‘Randall 
Jefferson Mingins.’ Shall—shall Tab and Milly stay 
and hear it, too ?”’ added Miss Clare, smiling a little as 
the purport of the missive dawned upon her. 

“ Laws, yis’m,” said Tab, promptly, and as Fanny 
did not gainsay her decision, Miss Clare proceeded to 
read aloud a florid and ardent avowal of affection, be- 
ginning “most luvly Fanny,” and ending “ your re- 
speckful and truharted luver in hope excuse bad ritin 
Randall Jefferson Mingins.” 

“Did Randall write it himself, or have some one to 
help him, probably?” asked Miss Clare, after a pause 
in which she struggled hard to maintain perfect grav- 
ity, while Fanny hung her head and modestly twisted 
the hem of her apron. 

“Randall reads and writes powerful,” said Fanny, 
with eyes still downcast. ‘ He kin figger and bolp in 
de store a heap,” 

So by degrees the story of Randall’s suit was told; 
how capable and ambitious he was; how he had worked 
on the “ Rider place”’ and wooed the tidy Fanny until 
two months ago, when he went “ Florida way” to fill 
a more responsible post and earn higher wages. 

Now he wanted “a promise,” being tired of the un- 
certain footing he had so long held, and Fanny, not 
having shared her lover’s educational advantages, de- 
sired help in conveying to the distant swain her answer. 

The funny side of the situation was so apparent, 
with Tab and Milly looking on with round eyes of 
solemn admiration, while Fanny retired behind a cor- 
ner of her apron in bashfulness at her own request, 
that the young lady had much ado to meet it with dig- 
nity and composure. However, when Milly had 
brought the little desk from her mistress’s table, Miss 
Clare, holding up her pen suspended over the blank 
page, asked, without the least quiver of fun in her 
voice: 

“What will you tell him, Fanny?” 

“Say as I isn’t gwine to make no promus ter any- 
body as I hear is talkin’ sweet ter oder ladies whar he 
is!’”? was the unexpected reply, given with emphasis 
that displaced the sheltering apron and revealed a face 
very dark, shiny and expressive. 

“Why, Fanny!” exclaimed Miss Clare. 
don’t you mean to marry him?” 

“JT isn’t in any hurry ter be married,” said Fanny, 
tossing her head. ‘ Reckon I won’t take him, nohow. 
Aunt Lindy ben dar workin’, an’ she done tole me 
*bout his beauin’ dem oders.”’ 

‘‘ But he writes a very honest letter; [ would not be 
foolish, Fanny,’ suggested the young lady. 

But jealousy was evidently in the ascendant with 
Fanny, so Miss Clare was fain to set down the message 
in its brevity and cruelty, hoping it might not too 
keenly wound the absent Randall. The missive was, 
at Fanny’s request, sent off in The Pines’ post-bag next 
day, and Miss Clare, laughing a little at her novel ex- 
perience as amanuensis, supposed that was the end of it. 

But if it had been the end, this story would never 
have been written. 

When a week had gone by Fanny again presented 
herself at The Pines with another letter, in which Ran- 
dall, while expressing his “‘ respeck for ladies”’ in gen- 
eral, protested that his affections were fixed on the 
“luvly Fanny” alone, and reproached her for trust- 
ing to the words of slanderous Aunt Lindas instead of 
to his own truthful vows. Miss Clare read it with all 
the expression and pathos she could command, and 
Fanny listened demurely, but gave no sign of relent- 
ing, and the young lady mentally pronounced her a 
dusky coquette, as she finally declared: 

“‘Reckon he won’t spile wid trouble! Anyways, I 
isn’t gwine ter hab him—yit !”’ 

Counsel and admonition were of no effect; when did 
they ever avail to change the heart of a coquette? 
Fanny was dismissed and went smiling away, and 
from that time Miss Clare began to reap the fruit of 
her literary benevolence. For as it was spread abroad 
in the plantation that she had written actual letters 
for Fanny, she was beset by dusky petitioners to send 
messages to absent parents, children, brother or sister, 
long separated by the vicissitudes of free labor and 
unreasoning liberty, and whose present place of abode 
the said petitioners had sublime faith must be known 
to Miss Clare, though they themselves were ignorant 
of it. For since she could write letters, what could she 
not do? It was hard to disappoint the desire to com- 
municate with “ole mammy,” or ‘‘ my fust boy, Jim, 
dat went Car’liny way,” but it was impossible to grat- 
ify wishes so mdefinitely directed, and at last orders 


“ Then 





were given that all new-comers to see Miss Clare must 
first report their errand to Phillis, who made much of 
her discretionary authority to dismiss them. 

Milly and Tab had made considerable progress 
among M’s and R’s when Fanny once more lingered at 
the garden gate wistfully watching them as they sat 
at their young lady’s feet, listening to her instruction. 

“You may see what she wants, Milly—yes, and let 
her come and speak to me if she wishes,” said Miss 
Clare, as the little maid looked pleadingly up. 

Another letter! But in this Randall waived per- 
sonal matters. 

“Miss Fanny, I rite to trouble you no more with my 
hart’s feelins it shall brake silently. but to make you 
kno the wish and hope of Israel Bush who allso loves 
you tru but has not learned ritin and is my frend.” 

The wish of the said Israel was an offer of marriage, 
clothed by the writer in earnest terms and ardent 
pleading. . 

“ And,” said this dusky knight, in closing, “I would 
not like for you to forgit that he is a tru man and 
earns good wages being smart and can take fine care 
of.you. Allso I truly think you cannot do better than 
take him and I will say that it is my respeckful hope 
to see you both happy which is my great wish.” 

“Do you know this Israel Bush?” asked Miss Clare, 
when Fanny had listened with averted face and made 
no comment. 

“Yis’m; he Randall’s cousin. Randall allays tink a 
heap of him more’n oder folks does, I reckon,” said 
Fanny, with a little infusion of bitterness in her tone. 

“Well?” said Miss Clare, expectantly. 

But Fanny hastily retreated, saying, only, ‘‘ much 
*bliged, missis,” and disappeared around the corner of 
the house. 

“Served her right, the silly creature,” said the 
madame, when she heard the story; but Miss Clare 
pitied the dark-skinned maid who had so evidently 
burned her own fingers by her foolish playing with 
coals, and sent Milly with a message asking her to 
come again to The Pines to be “talked with.’ In 
vain, however; Fanny came no more, and the David 
and Jonathan down in Florida waited long, and doubt- 
less wondered much, for the reply that was never sent 
to their joint communication. 

Summer came with its tropical luxuriance of growth 
and beauty, its scorching heat and baleful breath, and 
the dwellers at The Pines flitted northward, eager for 
mountain air and coolness. In the following winter 
Miss Clare received a chatty epistle from the planta- 
tion home, a part of which ran thus: 

“Do you remember Fanny from the Rider place— 
the dark belle for whom you wrote letters? Her ro- 
mance has ended, and better than she deserved. In 
the time of sugar-making she scalded her foot badly, 
and it was feared she would never be able to use it 
again. Would you believe it, that faithful Randall— 
who must be an African Chevalier Bayard—heard of it 
some way, and came ambling mule-back from Monti- 
cello, proposing to marry her off-hand. ‘For,’ said 
he, ‘ef she’s gwine ter be lame, she needs a good 
home.’ There’s constancy and generosity! 

‘* However, it turned out better than that. Fanny 
got well, walks as well as ever, and they were married 
last week in the little log church that stands on the 
boundary between Rider’s and The Pines. 

*“ We all went down, and I wish you could have seen 
the spectacle! Five bridesmaids, all in white, all the 
dresses low in the neck, and short sleeves! Fanny, 
without her turban and with a wreath, looked quite 
elegant. Uncle Sol performed the ceremony with 
many flourishes, and at its close ‘deaconed’ off the 
hymn—which was sung with great gusto— 

“* When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
T'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes!’ 

“You needn’t laugh; it’s actually true; and it wasa 
not-soon-to-be-forgotten sight to see him wisely peer 
at the book through his great steel-bowed glasses, and 
only miscall every other word. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Randall Jefferson Mingins have gone 
to live in Monticello, and thus endeth the romance 
begun last year.” 








THE TWO POST-MISTRESSES. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


(“There isa kind word which is munificence; so_ much is 
there in the way of doing things.’”—ARrTHUR HzLpPs, Essay on 
Pleasantness.] 

HE author of Friends in Cowncil has also a 
word about the enviable lot of the man whose 
position and employment supply to him every hour an 
opportunity for showing kindness, or doing small 
service to some human being. Might it not be a hint 
worth whispering around here in America, so that it 
eould reach car-conductors, hotel-clerks, teachers, 
librarians, policemen, as well as principals and subor- 
dinates in public offices and other places to which so 
many persons are called every day by the occasions of 
business? Quite likely the general brusqueness of 
American manners is responsible for a low tone of 
civility among functionaries and placemen; but surely 
there isa more excellent way for us all. Where would be 
the harm if we should once take it into our heads, and 
lay it to our hearts, that the highest authority has ap- 
pointed us, each and all, to the post of honorable duty, 
by assigning us a place and a part in the common life? 


Might there not be less wearisome friction to evercome, 





less harsh creaking to endure, and more satisfactory 
“work” turned out, if our social machinery were 
lubricated with this “‘ oil of gladness” ? 

But let us have out the paints, and try for a couple 
of pictures. 

What everybody says must be true; and everybody 
says they have an angel in the post-office at brilton. 


My informant doesn’t know her name, nor by what. 


route she came to this planet. He has hardly seen her 
except through the little window, and has had only 
such chances to set eyes on her as one may lawfully 
steal while negotiating for stamps, etc.; but he is one 
of hundreds who invariably leave the office with a look 
of having been well used, and with a glowing sense of 
having been in noble society and tasted that sort of re- 
freshment which makes the dull world brighter and 
the next duty easier. 

She rarely opens her lips except to answer inquiries 
and to forward the little routine transactions which 
must be so monotonous; though she is never absent- 
minded, never makes a false motion, keeps everything 
in apple-pie order, and attends to every detail as if it 
gave her a fresh pleasure. But there is something bet- 
ter than formal courtesy and readiness to accommo. 
date—that nameless something which exalts official 
fidelity into spiritual excellence. It is all “in a way 
she has’’—in an air which becomes an atmosplhere—a 
“sweet completeness,” like that of Laura, which 
Petrarch says “ saved his soul,” and which speeds one 
about his business as if he had received unexpected in- 
ward reinforcements, or with a feeling as if he had 
met, not so much a friend, as friendship itself, imper- 
sonal and unawares. 

You know how exacting and exasperating some peo- 
ple are in dealing with a public servant, and how awk- 
ward, ignorant, and silly, or given to chatting, others 
are. You can guess what an assortment of physiogno- 
mies, and what a procession of unreasonableness, pre- 
sent themselves every day at that little window. But 
she treats them all with the same calm kindness, 
patient respect, and peace-giving gentleness, as if they 
were all ladies and gentlemen; thus helping to make 
them such. It is doubtful if any preacher in Brilton is 
doing so much for the promotion of good-will as the 
quiet little woman in the post-office, who, with celestial 
shrewdness and tact, has made the place a school of 
good manners for the whole population, and is smug- 
gling the Sermon on the Mount into the life of men, 
women, and children before they know it. 

One cannot help making contrasts. For it wasn’t at 
all the same way in the post-office of Slopeville, where, 
for an intolerable half-year, the function was fussily 
exercised by the Widow Chisel. Nobody ever spoke of 
an angel in that connection; everybody felt like say- 
ing just the other thing; for everybody dreaded even 
to ask for a letter. Not to speak of mail matters mis- 
distributed and mis-sent, and a general mal-adminis- 
tration of the little trust, we are quite used to seeing 
public money paid out for a disservice of carelessness 
and incompetency. But to be glared at, scowled at, 
superciliously kept waiting, or positively ignored till 
you called out again or rapped vexatiously—to get 
short and spiteful answers, and to be treated as an in- 
truder on her ladyship’s leisure—all this was worse than 
having one’s letters overlooked or put in the wrong 
box; it was like being stung by a wasp, or like 
having a small shower of vitriol in one’s face and eyes. 
Timid ones retreated in dismay; and there was a not- 
able increase of profanity in the town, and a general 
acridness of manners for an hour or two aftcr the 
daily mail-train came in. 

Guess the chagrin of the woman-suffrage party! 
They thought it a good card to procure the widow’s 
appointment; but while in the very act of celebrating 
the victory, and puckering their mouths to sing of the 
advancing millennium, they were obliged to call a 
council of war, which deliberated on the strategy of 
being first to take the field with a petition for her re- 
moval. With commendable deference to public feel- 
ing, they abstained from naming a successor. But, 
happily for most parties, the lady resigned the office, 
in order to marry Calvin Sawyer, sumewhat to the 
disgust of Ben Chambers, the census-marshal, who ac- 
knowledges that he was depending on that petition, 
only circulated ar“ signed, as a basis for his sworn re- 
turn, by actual e ®t, of the whole number of souls in 
Slopeville. “* - 

As for the happ¥ bridegroom—well, the gossips have 
their own way of accounting for the fact that he soon 
sold out his well-established and lucrative business, 
and courageously embarked in a new line, which, to 
his extreme regret, takes him away from home for 
weeks at a time. 








ON A GREAT NOVEL. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


HIS is no Fiction ; this is Verity ! 

A leaf torn out of life—your life and mine. 
The warm red blood runs vivid through each line, 
And every letter tingles cunningly 
In tune to human pulse. Herein we see— 
Emphatic writas though Fate held the pen— 
That limping hound that shuffles after men, 
Sure Nemesis. The solemn irony 
Of circumstance appears; the generous will, 
By meaner will warped from the thing it meant; 
Purblind Mistake once more trips up Intent, 
And Deed with Dream fences, cross-purposed, still. 
All wide experience waits, suggested, here, 
For genius turned the Artist to a Seer! 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D, 





NO. 2. 
OPINIONS IN THE AGE OF THE MACCABEES. 

i the preceding number, a general view was 

given of God’s system of Retribution. It ap- 
peared that by Moses, asa lawgiver, he made no revg- 
lation of a future state, and no appeal to its retribt- 
tions, but derived his rewards and punishments entirely 
from this life. 

From this many have inferred that there was among 
the Jews no knowledge or belief of a future life. In 
opposition to this view we alleged that there were 
causes among the pious Jews leading to a belief of 
a future life and its retributions, growing out of a 
covenant with God, and their personal experience and 
habits of communion with him, and confirmed by cer- 
tain prominent and sublime events of their history. In 
proof of this, the great fact was alleged that in the 
days of the Maccabees, nearly two centuries before 
Christ, there was developed among the Jews a clear 
conception and a firm belief of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and of the retributions of a future life, 
a belief of such power that it sustained illustrious 
heroes in the torments of most cruel martyrdom. 
These facts are of such fundamental importance that 
they deserve a more full development. Moreover, 
the age and circumstances in which they occurred, 
call for particular consideration, if we would 
thoroughly understand the thinking of subsequent 
ages. 

POINT OF VISION. 

It is for this reason that we shall make tlre Age of 
the Maccabees a point of vision for the whole history. 
It is a remarkable point in many respects. It is the 
beginning of Jewish theological and religious writing 
outside of the Bible. Before this time there was the 
Bible alone. We, atthis day, can hardly conceive of 
such a state of things. The Bible is now so imbedded 
in commentaries and systems of theology by the 
Fathers, the Scholastic divines, the Reformers and 
the modern sects, that it is quite overshadowed by 
them. But up to this point the Old Testament stands 
in sublime majesty and solitude, overshadowed by 
nothing. But here, human comments, reasonings, in- 
ferences and developments begin to make their ap- 
pearance. 

It is no less remarkable as making the completion of 
the circuit of those great periods of foreign influences 
to which the Jews were, in the providence of God, ex- 
posed, and by which it has been alleged that their re- 
ligious thinking was greatly affected. 

EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN AND GRECIAN PERIODS. 

The first of these periods was during their early cap- 
tivity in Egypt, in which they came in contact with a 
clearly defined doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and of future retributions, connected with the 
theory of the transmigration of souls. The second 
was during the captivity at Babylon, and during their 
subjection to the Persian power. During this period 
they came in contact with the system of Zoroaster, of 
eastern origin, containing a doctrine of future retribu- 
tions, involving the resurrection of the body, the 
eternal reward of the righteous at a future judg- 
ment, the temporary punishment and final restoration 
and purification of wicked men, and the annihilation 
of evil spirits, so as to harmonize the universe in good. 
This system is based on professed direct revelations 
from God, and not on philosophical speculations. 

The third period was during the Greek power of 
Alexander and his successors. During this period they 
came in contact with a doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and of future retributions, based, not on a pro- 
fessed revelation, but on philosophical principles. It 
was also, as in Egypt, connected with a doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. In it, also, the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls was held, based upon their 
-divine, immortal and eternal nature, they being re- 
garded as a kind of self-r; °..., 1d immortal divini- 
+ ,.y Plato, and are 
repeated by Cicervac ucss+ © peggy, “aim. The first of 
these periods lasted over two Ceu»yries, and termina- 
ted in the fifteenth century before Christ. The second 
lasted from the Babylonian captivity to the con quests 
of Alexander, over two centuries, terminating in the 
fourth century before Christ. The third lasted till 
Christ, for the religious and philosophical systems of 
the Greeks and Romans were substantially the same. 
*The age of the Maccabees is a partof the third period. 
Now, it is certainly remarkable, that though the 
doctrines of a future life and of eternal retributions 
is not taught in the law of Moses, yet the Jews were, in 
the providence of God, so long and so repeatedly 
brought into contact with various forms of that 
doctrine that they could not but think of it, and the 
age of the Maccabees is noteworthy as marking the 
— of this great circuit of influences on the 
Jewi#&h mind. It is no less remarkable as the point at 
which we unmistakably meet the first clear and full 
development among the Jews, and outside of the Bible, 
of the doctrine of retribution in a future life as an 
element of all-pervading popular power. Before this 
point we have no Jewish thecfogical and religious 
writing, except what is contained in the Hebrew 
canon of the Old Testament. And it has been ear- 





nestly debated whether the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion occurs in the Old Testament at all. But it can- 
not he debated whether that doctrine was promul- 
gated at this point, for it was clearly proclaimed, as 
clearly as at any subsequent time. 

GENERAL PLAN. 

We shall, therefore, in the first place, clearly prove 
this statement, and then, from this point of vision, cast 
our eyes backward and endeavor to trace this river of 
opinion upwards to its source; then returning we 
shall trace it downward to Christ; and thence onward 
through the Christian ages. 

MARTYRDOM AND WAR. 

The fundamental characteristics of the age of the 
Maccabees are, iv the first place, a great religious per- 
secution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
then a great religious war. This war, like that under 
Cromwell, or that of the Netherlands, was based on 
deep religious convictions, by which a handful of 
heroes were enabled to encounter and defeat the 
whole power of the Syrian kingdom of Antiochus, 
and these convictions were based on eternal retribu- 
tions. It was a crisis not only in the history of the 
Jews, but in that of the religion of the Bible and of 
humanity. It affected the Jews not only in Palestine 
and Egypt, but throughout the world. Antiochus, 
co-operating with a party of Jewish apostates, delib- 
erately undertook to eradicate the religion and religi- 
ous usages of the Jews, and to replace them by those 
of Greece. He repeatedly took Jerusalem, and plun- 
dered the temple and massacred the people. Hesetup 
the altar of Jupiter on that of Jehovah, and defiled the 
temple by sacrifices of swines’ flesh thereon. He 
sought to destroy all the copies of the law of Moses, 
and punished with death any with whom they were 
found. Heprohibited not only the temple service, but 
the keeping of the Sabbath and circumcision. Women 
who circumcised their children were put to a cruel 
death with their infants. Edicts commanding these 
things were published throughout Judea, and officers 
were appointed to enforce them. Inasmuch as 
Christianity was involved in Judaism, this was, by 
anticipation, a fundamental assault on the kingdom 
of Christ. This assault was met first by martyrdom 
and then by war. And the story of the heroic war- 
fare of Judas Maccabeus and his brothers in defense 
of the law of God, the narrative of their victories, de- 
feats and matyrdoms, resulting in the final independ- 
ence of the Jews, is inferior in interest, sublimity and 
importance, to no history in the language of man. 

A lofty and noble enthusiasm of faith in God and in 
eternal retributions was developed, from which a great 
religious reaction towards faith, and the more spiritual 
observance of the law of God, took its rise, which by 
sympathy elevated the tone of spiritual Judaism 
among all the Jews dispersed in all parts of the 
world. 

FAITH IN ETERNAL RETRIBUTIONS. 

This faith in the resurrection and in eternal retribu- 
tions pervaded the whole army of Judas Maccabeus 
as thoroughly as it did the army of Cromwell, and was 
testified by public actsin behalf of those who died in 
battle, and of which we shall elsewhere more fully 
speak. It wasstill more strikingly manifested in the 
case of the martyrs. Among these a motber and her 
seven sons were put to death by Antiochus for refus- 
ing to abjure the law of Moses and sacrifice to the 
gods of Greece. They endured extreme torments 
with wondrous and heroic power, through the hope of 
the resurrection and of eternal life. The second of the 
seven martyred brethren said, with his last breath, as 
he was dying of extreme torments, ‘‘ Thou, O persecu- 
tor, removest us from this present life, but the King of 
this world will raise us up to everlasting life, since we 
die for his laws.’’ The fourth said to the tyrant, “ It 
isa great blessing, when dying by the hands of men, to 
cherish the hope inspired by God, that we shall be 
raised up again by him. But to thee there shall be no 
resurrection unto life.” 

The heroic mother, after cheering and sustaining her 
seven sons in the mighty conflict, at last died a 
triumphant martyr’s death. 

DOGMATIC STATEMENTS. 

Not only wasthe belief in immortditty and eternal 
retributions thus set forth in heroic actions and suffer- 
ing, but it was also embodied in didactic statements. 
The author of the Wisdom of Solomon wrote in the 
second century before Christ, after the establishment 
of the kingdom of the Maccabees. He does not refer 
to these martyrs by name, but no one can doubt that 
they were before his mind when he wrote the follow- 
ing eloquent unfolding of the doctrine of future retri- 
bution and of eternal life: 

‘‘But the souls of the righteousare in the hands of 
God, and there shall no torment touch them. In the 
sight of the unwise they seemed to die, and their de- 
parture is taken for misery, and their going from us 
to be utter destruction; but they are in peace. For 
though they be punished in the sight of men, yet is 
their hope full of immortality. And having been a little 
chastised they shall be greatly rewarded, for God has 
proved them and found them worthy of himself. As 
gold in the furnace hath he tried them; and received 
them as a burnt offering. In the time of their visita- 
tion they shall shine and kindle a conflagration, as 
sparks among the dry straw. They shall judge the 
nations and have dominion over the people, and their 
Lord shall reign forever. 

“ But the ungodly shall be punished according to their 





own imaginations, who have neglected the righteous 
and forsaken the Lord. He shall rend them and cast 
them down headlong that they shall be speechless; 
and he shall shake them from their foundation, and 
they shall be utterly laid waste and be in sorrow, and 
their memorial shall perish. Then shall the righteous 
man stand in great boldness before the face of such 
as have afflicted him and made no account of his 
labors. 

“When the wicked see it they shall be troubled with 
terrible fear, and shall be amazed at the greatness of 
hissalvation. Repenting and groaning in spirit they 
shall say, this is he whom we once derided. We fools 
accounted his life madness and his end without honor. 
But now is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the saints.”” Then they lament 
over the extreme brevity and worthlessness of 
worldly joys. They are like dust blown away by the 
wind, like the foam of the ocean scattered by the 
storm, like smoke dissipated by a tempest. The 
writer then proceeds— 

“ But the righteous live forevermore; their reward 
also is with the Lord, and the care of them is with the 
Most High. Therefore shall they receive a glorious 
kingdom and a beautiful crown from the Lord’s 
hand.” 

Retribution on the wicked is then described in sub- 
lime, figurative language. 

The right aiming thunderDolts shall fly to the mark. 
Hail stones of wrath shall fall. Floods and tempests 
shall sweep them away. 

Can anything be more explicit than this vivid ac- 
count of a future life and future retributions? In- 
deed, the beautiful expression “‘a hope full of immor- 
tality ’’ has been transferred from this passage to the 
religious language of Christendom. On the points of 
modern controversy such as the literal eternity of 
punishment, or the annihilation of the wicked, the 
language is not explicit. Of this we shall say more. 
But as to a glorious reward of the righteous, and a 
fearful punishment of the wicked in the world to 
come, the testimony is unequivocal. 











COLLEGE PRESIDENTS ON FOREIGN 
EDUCATION. 
BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


E practice of educating American youth 

abroad has been steadily growing for a long 
period. But the present year has witnessed an unpre- 
cedented exodus of our youth to Europe. The extra- 
ordinary attractions of the Vienna Exposition are not 
the only explanation of this great migration. The 
fancied superiority of European schools, the supposed 
economy of living on the continent, and a vague am- 
bition for “foreign culture,” have alike contributed 
to this result. More than all, fashion has given its 
sanction, and created a furore in favor of European 
education. Example is contagious. The multitude 
now departing are likely to draw thousands more. 
Principals of foreign schools, soon to arrive, are al- 
ready advertised to leave New York in August or Sep- 
tember to escort the pupils commitied to their care. 
Their cireulars, some of them offensively pretentious, 
are sent widely over this country. Resident agents 
are employed to push their schemes. 

The discussion of this subject is timely. The Press 
cannot render a better service to our schools or to the 
country, than by helping to check a fashion which 
practically disparages our own institutions, and with- 
draws the sympathies of those who would otherwise 
be most able and willing to support them. 

On such a question, opinions may be more influential 
than arguments. Certainly the mature judgment of 
our most experienced educators—those who have had 
the widest opportunities of observing both methods 
and results at home and abroad, is entitled to special 
consideration. Accordingly, I sent the article, “Should 
American Youth be Educated Abroad,” in a late num- 
ber of the Christian Union, to the presidents of the 
leading American colleges, and to other eminent gen- 
tlemen, requesting an expression of views on that sub- 
ject. All but one thus addressed have replied, sub- 
stantially endorsing my views. These letters will soon 
be published entire. They comprise the most author- 
itative verdict ever rendered on this subject. I con- 
dense the following from a few of them: 

[From President Stearns, of Amherst College.) 

I have read your article in the Christian Union entitled, 
“Should American Youth be Educated Abroad?” with great 
interest. I agree with you generally in the views you have 
80 appropriately expressed. As a general rule, American 
youth should be educated essentially in America. If they 
would be thorough scholars, let them go through the entire 
preparatory and collegiate courses at home. Let them ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the German and French lan- 
guages, as far as may be possible, in a country where these 
languages are not the vernacular, and make efficient progress 
in the professional specialties to which they are intending to 
devote their lives. They can then go abroad, and, spending a 
portion of their time in travel, and a portion in some manly 
study at the great universities of Europe, they will find their 
labor remunerative, their minds enriched, and their higher 
lives, it may be hoped, not injured. A student, it is believed, 
thus prepared, can obtain more valuable knowledge and in- 
spiration in a few months, than without a broad and solid 
American groundwork of study he would probably do in as 
many years. 

(From President Eliot, of Harvard College.) 

I should want to have an American boy who was destined 

to pass his adult life in Germany, educated at a German gym- 
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nasium and a German university. For similar reasons, I 
should want to have a German boy, who was to spend his life 
in the United States, educated at American schools and in an 
American college, in spite of the fact that our educational 
institutions are inferior to the German. Experiments in 
mixing the two systems of education for the same child have 
seemed to me to fail very much oftener than they have suc- 
ceeded. Te lose home and church and country for years, for 
the sake of gaining better teaching in Latin, Greek, Natural 
History and Mathematics, is surcly to save at the spigot and 
let out at the bung-hole, so far as the formation of character 
is concerned. Young Americans may wisely make short ex- 
cursions to Europe, for the sake of learning the languages, 
acquiring some knowledge of art, and enlarging their inter- 
ests. Young men of mature mind and trained powers of ob- 
servation may profitably spend some time abroad when their 
education at home has been finished. But to send American 
boys or girls to European schools for long periods is a great 
risk. My observation of the class of persons described as 
cosmopolitan has led me to think them, as a rule, an unhappy, 
useless and sterile breed. 

The most important things in education are not school and 
university programmes, but rather home affections, young 
companionships, natural scenery and climate, national cus- 
toms and manners, hereditary beliefs and the prevailing 
mental atmosphere. That education seems to me a failure 
which does not cherish and strengthen the love of country. 
Prolonged residence abroad in youth, before the mental fiber 
is solidified and the mind has taken its tone, has a tendency 
to enfeeble the love of country, and to impair the founda- 
tions of public spirit in the individual citizen. This pernicious 
influence is indefinable, but none the less real. In a strong 
nation, the education of the young is indigenous and nation- 
al. Itisa sign of immaturity or decrepitude when a nation 
has to impert its teachers, or send abroad its scholars. 


(From Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-President of Williams College.) 


We are not to undervalue what has been done in the Old 
World, but it is not the office of the new to copy it. Availing 
ourselves of it as far as possible, we are to absorb and repro- 
duce it in new forms and under better conditions. This work 
is well begun. We have a new mold for society, cast on prin- 
ciples different from any tried heretofore; and the question 
is whether the material can be conformed to the mold. What 
we have to do is, without conceit or over-sensitiveness to the 
opinions of others, to respect ourselves, to de what we can 
for our own institutions, and to bide our time. 

Of course there will be exceptions, but, in my opinion, a 
higher tone ef character, greater usefulness, and more happi- 
ness will generally, and very generally, be secured by an edu- 
cation, till fixed principles shall be formed, under the inspira- 
tion and formative power of our own history and institutiens 
and hopes. 


(From President Howard Crosby, of New York University.] 


The chief advantage Europe has over America in the matter 
of education is in her libraries and galleries. But these can 
be used profitably only by the advanced scholar. The aver- 
age youth of twelve to twenty years old could gain but little, if 
any, additional benefit in his studies from all the libraries and 
galleries of Europe combined. 

Per contra: America offers advantages unknown in Europe 
(unless we except Great Britain), to wit, moral atmosphere 
that stimulates activity, a course of preferment open alike to 
all, and in teachers and methods a sound common sense, by 
which last I mean a quickness to perceive the right relation 
of things, without which mere learning is a clumsy and use- 
less load. In continental Europe these conditions are want- 
ing. Prestige and prejudice repress free development, privi- 
lege regulates preferment, and prescription leads learning 
into very narrow and crooked ways. Learning in America is 
not so minute as in Europe, but it is far more correct. We 
are untrammeled by old obligations and compromises, and 
hence can go whither truth leads without fear of side issues. 
I speak of learning in general. Particular branches of re- 
search are undoubtedly pursued farther abroad than here, 
but those belong to the man after twenty, and not to the boy 
under twenty, if he is to be properly educated. And even in 
these branches it is only the statistical element (the collections 
of facts by elaborate industry) that I would value in Euro- 
pean institutions above our own. For the logical element, the 
reasoning upon facts and reaching wise conclusions, com- 
mend me toa healthy American mind far before the learned 
mind of continental Europe. 

Most of the movement to Europe for education is the result 
of two false causes—a strutting fashion and parental weak- 
ness. It sounds large to say, ‘“‘ I was educated at Berlin,” and 
parents, who are so largely governed by their children, yield 
to the son’s solicitations, and perhaps are themselves quite 
pleased to say to their neighbors, ‘“‘ Our son is attending lec- 
tures at Bonn and Heidelberg.” 

I have yet to see the first Europe-educated American youth 
who ever gained any glory from his European experience. 


(From President James B. Angell, of Michigan University.} 

I fully coneur in the views you express. I have had fre- 
quent occasions to present to parents substantially the same 
arguments against sending children abroad for their educa- 
tion. Asa rule, in my opinion, students should finish their 
collegiate education at home before repairing to foreign in- 
stitutions of learning. In most cases, it is best for them to 
complete their professional studies before going abroad. I 
am sure that you are doing a great service to our youth and 
to our country in correcting the prevalent errors upon this 
subject. 


{From President Alexis Caswell, of Brown University.) 
* My impression is decidedly unfavorable to sending young 
men abroad for elementary instruction. And by elementary 
instruction, I mean all the studies which precede and consti- 
tute the college course, as usually pursued in this ceuntry. 
The instruction in our own schools may not be more exact 
than in the foreign, but the drill seems to me to be more 
thorough, effective, and better adapted to the habits and 
genius of American youth. It is my impression, also, that 
with us instruction on the same subject has, if I may 80 say, 
more amplitude than with them. Its historic, scientific and 
practical relations are more fully developed. I speak now, 
of course, of our best preparatory schools and colleges. 

I know of only one special advantage of studying abread, 
and that is the opportunity of acquiring some degree of 
fluency in speaking a foreign tongue. I limit the advantage 
to speaking, for, to my mind, it is far from being clear that 
the grammar and idioms and critical uses of the language 





may not be as well acquired here as there. It is also to be re- 
marked that fluency of speaking in a foreign language is 
often the result of imitation—of readily catching sounds by 
the ear—without any knowledge of its principles, and is of 
little use for any other purpose than speaking. Many a child 
returns from a few years’ residence abroad with an enviable 
fluency in speaking a foreign tongue, which is lost in less time 
than it was acquired. 

But admitting that in acquiring a language there is a great 
advantage in a foreign residence, I think that this is more 
than counterbalanced by the want of that thorough training 
which stimulates and strengthens and develops the intel- 
lectual powers. 

The proper time to seek instruction abroad is after the 
completion of the collegiate course at home. For profes- 
sional studies in philology and science, the schools of France 
and Germany, no doubt, offer, at present, advantages not to 
be obtained elsewhere. 


[From E. E. White, ex-State School Superintendent, Ohio.) 


You are doing a valuable service in calling public attention 
to the folly and danger of this fashion. The facts you so 
clearly and boldly state are attested by the sad experience of 
hundreds of American families. I do not see how any wise 
American parent can think of giving a child a European edu- 
cation at so great a risk. The fact that European society is 
monarchical in its usages and spirit is sufficient evidence that 
it cannot be favorable to the development of a true repub- 
lican character; and the very refinement and glamor of its 
immorality and vices have a seductive and pernicious influ- 
ence on American children — especially those who have 
wealthy parents. There is, also, no doubt that American 
schools give a better preparation for American life and du- 
ties than the schools of Europe, notwithstanding the admit- 
ted superiority of the latter in several important particulars. 
The American school is pervaded by the earnest spirit of 
American life and morals, and what it lacks in linguistic and 
gsthetic culture is more than made good by its intellectual 
vigor, practical bearing, and healthful incentives. It is ad- 
mitted that Europe offers superior advantages to young per- 
sens of education and established character, who may wish to 
pursue certain special studies, but we hope the time may 
soon come when no American will find it necessary to go 
abroad for such scholastic advantages. 


[From Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford.) 

I have long wanted and waited to hear such a clear-voiced 
utterance as you have given touching the education of our 
children in Europe. The drift of the influences abroad tend 
te un-Americanize our youth, to teach them to despise their 
own land, to over-estimate the surface polish of Europe, and 
to underrate the sturdy simplicity ef an earlier national char- 
acter. The American system for Americans is the true idea ; 
and happily, with the great attractions which we have been 
able to offer to foreigners, we have had brought to us the 
best that Europe had to give. I believe in travel for those 
who have ended their regular studies; but I believe that the 
education of boys and girls abroad rears up a hybrid class, 
neither Europeans nor Americans, ill adapted to practical du- 
ties in either hemisphere. I can only add my endorsement 
of your article, and my hope that we shall soon get away 
from the infatuation of the present time, with its dream that 
eur sons and daughters can be better reared for their own 
home-labors amid the scenes of a foreign and different and, 
in many things, adverse civilization. 
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ONITARIAN AND FREE RELIGIOUS 
PROSPECTS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


HE anniversaries in Boston this year of the 
now separated wings of the Unitarianism which I 
joined in 1860, showed a good interest in those con- 
cerned, but not one, I think, which contains very 
much promise for the future. Unitarianism was at its 
highest denominational point ten or twelve years ago. 
Dr. Hedge was then in the ripeness of his powers—a 
scholar, philosopher, and liberal such as we have rarely 
had in America—only I think he lacked courage at 
last to gather the harvest which he had prepared, and 
he is now out of the pulpit and teaching German in 
Harvard College. James Freeman Clarke at that time 
represented admirably the catholicity and warmth of 
heart and practical earnestness of the still unecclesias- 
tical Unitarian movement; while O. B. Frothingham 
bore the banner of the younger and bolder spirits of the 
denomination. Dr. Clarke grew theological and con- 
servative as he grew distinguished, and Mr. Frothing- 
ham stepped aside into the Free Religious movement. 
The self-assertion of the body developed an ecclesias- 
ticism and a dogma, just as Catholic, Anglican, and 
orthodox bodies were beginning to feel the throes of 
liberalism ; and during the last five years I have found 
the very best liberalism outside the liberal ranks, and 
some of the worst refinements of rigor within those 
ranks. In fifteen years of being an extreme radical I 
have found no bigots more cruel than certain Unita- 
rian ones, and no Christians more kind and generous 
and sympathetio than certain of orthodox or of Catho- 
lio name. But average Unitarianism bas no vigor, and 
its lapse into ecclesiasticism and dogma seems to me to 
have come about to an end. Dr. Bellows led it into 
the inconsistency, and he seems to be leading it out. 
From first to last, I have found him exceedingly gen- 
erous and cordial and noble. In his spirit and his la- 
bors he undoubtedly deserves well both of religion and 
of Unitarianism, and he can hardly fail to be esteemed 
one of the Christian leaders of his generation. But 
neither he nor any one else can much longer keep the 
Unitarian body in full existence. Rey. Mr. Brigham, 
the most sagacious of its Western leaders, recently told 
the Unitarian Western Conference that “‘ Unitarianism 
is dying out in the West.”” I myself have seen it lan- 
guishing in one place in presence of liberal Methodism, 
in another because the Congregationalist preacher was 
80 catholic, and in another because the Presbyterian 





pulpit was built upon charity. It happens in the West 
rather sooner and more surely than in the East, but 
the course of things will be the same everywhere. The 
body will find its distinctive occupation gone, be- 
cause Other churches teach in charity and catholicity 
of spirit, and also because it contrasts unfavorably 
with other churches in essential religious energy. Not 
that many within Unitarian limits are not of tho 
purest and most fervent and most Christian religious 
spirit, but just now the drift is the other way. I could 
not count forty men, not half of them ministers, at the 
Thursday morning communion service last week in 
Boston, and there were less than two hundred present 
of women and men. That afternoon the body mus- 
tered full fifteen hundred strong, and as many men as 
women, and few ministers absent, to eat and drink and 
hear speeches in Music Hall. The divines who meoct 
nowhere else met there. And many other signs told 
the same story of secular things going far beyond re- 
ligious; and the body, to a large extent, leaving real 
religion to other churches, to which new liberality, 
joined with zeal for religion, will make it an easy task 
to displace many of the Unitarian societies. Few of 
the Unitarian preachers are learning depth of doctrine 
as well as breadth of spirit; indeed, they have no the- 
ology, while orthodox and even Catholic preachers by 
new depth and discrimination become as broad as 
common human needs. An address delivered before 
the annual Ministerial Conference, however, was an 
exception to this. It pointed out with great sagacity 
and power that the doctrine of evolution need not be, 
and ought not to be, taken in a sense at all unreligious 
and un-Christian. Dr. Bellows and Dr. Hedge both said 
that this was the ablest address that they had ever 
heard in the Conference since its meetings began to be 
held in the vestry of the church of which Dr. Gannett 
was pastor. But its author, Mr. Calthrop, came from 
the Church of England, and represents the new spirit 
outside of Unitarianism, rather than that within. Had 
the Unitarian leaders known how, ten years ago, to 
organize charity and religious zeal and religious in- 
quiry, they might, it seoms to me, have drawn towards 
them many of the broadest minds of other sects, not so 
much in doctrinal agreement, as in charity and com- 
munion, the denomination becoming the left wing of 
a genuine liberal Christian movement. That move- 
ment now, if I read the signs of the times aright, will 
be led by Congregationalism, and Unitarianism will be 
largely merged back into the denomination out of 
which it came. 

The Free Religious movement scems to me to have 
considerably failed. Ithas, indeed, the interest still of 
a nevelty, and the interest given it by such accom- 
plished leaders as Frothingham, Higginson and Abbot. ; 
It represents, too, the only center yet found by a class 
of earnest thinkers, men and women, who are of the 
purest motives and the noblest purpose, and whose 
presence gives a high character to any gathering of 
which they are part. And there are still some whom 
& generous curiosity leads to look to the movement as 
a new departure in the religious world. But unfortu- 
nately the few men who control the movement have 
adopted a dogma as rigorous as any ever held—that of 
mixing no religion whatever with their liberty, lest: 
liberty should suffer. To Mr. Higginson’s influence this 
is chiefly due, seconded by Mr. Abbot’s zeal for a defini- 
tion of religion which will not exclude the atheist and 
the infidel. Mr. Higginson appears to have only a liter- 
ary interest in religion, except an interest too refined 
and individual for any but the most private use, and his 
own absence of feeling he enforces very tenaciously. 
Mr. Abbot philosophizes as narrowly as any old dogma- 
tist whatever, and does so in the interest of secularism. 
Mr. Frothingham is naturally of a deeper and a broader - 
thought; but he seems not to trust his best inspiration, . 
and to allew too easily the force of the argument thati 
faiths must not enter into a body specially consecrated , 
to freedom. The result is that Mr. Abbot’s faith thats 
there is no faith, and that science is the new Christ, , 
and Christianity an exploded superstition, has the 
platform nearly all to itself. Let that be questioned, 
as it was by Rev. Samuel Johnson, in a very able essay 
read at one of the meetings last week, and it will be 
eagerly defended, as it was bv both Mr. Abbot and Mr. . 
Higginson on the . heii 
faith there is little room on the platform, no welcome 
in its leaders, and no help or favor in its work. The 
body positively declines to send out ministers, or to 
aid any who go out, or to assist societies which start} 
up, lest this aid should put a ycke upon perfect free- 
dom. This was laid down in the annual report of the 
Secretary, as the definite policy of the Association. In 
opening its publie meeting, Mr. Frothingham, the 
President, said that the Association does not undertake 
to east the horoscope of religion in America, or any- 
where else; that it fights for the sake of fighting, and 
that if it can throw down sectarianism, and break the 
force of ecclesiasticism and the power of dogmatism, 
its work is done. Mr. Abbot declared that modern 
thought is unsettling everything; that spiritual unrest: 
is everywhere; that the churches meet this only with 
dogma; that he would meet it with science; and that: 
we had had too much religion. Neither logically nor 
historically does Mr. Abbot begin to do justice to any 
existing faiths. He seems very ill-informed of what is 
going on in the Christian world, and he applies very 
inadequate conceptions to the judgment of Christian 
history, doing himself thereby an injustice as great as 
that which he does to the faiths of Christendom, for he 
intends only the purest truth and the best justioe.: 
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The Free Religious Association, in virtually adopting 
his philosophy, and in acting on Mr. Higginson’s the- 
ory of freedom from all religion, leaves entirely unoc- 
cupied the field of genuine free religion. A platform 
where all faiths, as well as the faiths which take the 
form of no-faith, may meet for honest, thorough fra- 
ternal conference, is yet to be established. In the 
meeting at Boston this year Mr. Samuel Johnson and 
Mr. W. C. Gannett made addresses which were indica- 
tions in the direction of genuine religious inquiry; but 
for the most part the Free Religious Association is 
making another very small and narrow sect, in which 
to guard the understanding from all contamination of 
religious faith. 

It is a commonplace with Unitarians that they are 
the leaven which is leavening the whole lump of Chris- 
tendom, and the half-dozen leaders of ‘‘ Free Religion,” 
so-called, gravely imagine that ‘‘dogma” would settle 
in hopeless blackness upon Christian mankind if they 
should cease to proclaim their narrow and barren 
word of liberty. Nothing could be more wide of the 
mark than either of these claims. Religious bodies 
live from their own life, and do not borrow. I never 
have seen, and cannot see now, the least indication of 
any special influence flowing out of Unitarianism. The 
real leaven which is the power within various religious 
bodies is essential Christian piety, and of that Unitari- 
anism has had no more than it needed. In respect of 
thought deeply penetrating to the heart of spiritual 
things, there is more of it in other bodies than in the 
Unitarian, and if a grand radicalism of the heart of 
Christendom is to break forth with new interpretation 
of Law and Gospel, it will not come out of Unitarian- 
ism. The spirit of life which all bodies share is refined 
in Unitarianism; but it is by no means so strong, so 
full, nor so warm and vital as in other bodies. It 
might answer to take up a “‘ yeast cakes” theory of 
Dnitarianism,* with due allowance for the fact that 
that article does not answer the purpose of leaven until 
it has been dissolvedin warm water. But for the real 
live leaven, go anywhere but to Unitarianism. 

The Free Religious conceit of exclusive knowledge of 
freedom is the last refinement of Unitarian conceit. I 
use “ coneeit’’ in the mild and inoffensive sense, for it 
is delightfully innocent in both the cases in question. 
Mr. Abbot seems to have no doubt that the search for 
truth would collapse, and “dogma” settle like Egyptian 
night upon us, if his own form of faith in the existence 
and pursuit of truth were to fail. He said, last week, 
that the churches give nothing but dogma, and that 
dogma is like the cloud of coal-smoke that hangs over 
Cincinnati. If he had known both his fact and his il- 
lustration better, his point would have broken down. 
Look down from Mount Auburn upon Cincinnati on a 
dark day, and you indeed see only a black cloud 
pierced by the steeples of the hidden city. But go 
down under that cloud, and look towards the sky, and 
the smoke obscures but does not hide, even on the 
darkest day. And on bright days, with the average 
amount of breeze, the obscurity is very slight to one 
looking heavenwards, or is absent entirely. So in the 
average Christian atmosphere, even where there is a 
considerable survival of the darkest dogmatism. It 
obscures, but does not hide the face of illimitable 
heaven. And the fact is that Christian thought has 
generally reached in our day an undogmatic epoch. I 
observed nothing so much before I left New Haven, 
twelve years ago, as Dr. Taylor’s lament over the in- 
difference of ministers to the dogmatic and systematic 
method, and since that time there has grown in the 
bosom of all the sects a breadth and depth of pure 
consciousness of religious motives, of godliness and 
charity and devotion which no dogma can ever get 
under, and the expression of which, when it shall reach 
that stage of development, will a hundred-fold outrun 
the utmost demonstration of real liberty made by the 
so-called liberal sects, of which Free Religion is the 
last—the last forever, we may hope. 





TURKESTAN AND RUSSIA. 
MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


HERE is something almost sublime in the un- 
hasting yet unresting efforts which Russia has 
made for centuries to realize the grand dream of Ivan 
Vasilevitch—a great Tartar empire which should unite 
Siberia with the fertile valleys of the Oxus and Jax- 
artes. Already she has incorporated the Kirghez 
Steppe and conquered Khokand, while her “ manifest 
destiny ”’ is to seat a Russian Governor-General either 
in Khiva er Bokhara. 

Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, the three principali- 
ties into which the last wave of Turkish aggression in 
Asia crystallized itself, have been for long generations 
hermetically sealed to Europe; for though they are 
themselves fair and fertile as any garden of earth, they 
are surrounded by deserts which the fierce hordes of 
Turkomans have continually striven to make more in- 
accessible and terrible. 

Indeed, it is only by the South that entrance is prac- 
ticable to the European. Russia holds possession of 
the bleak frozen steppe on the north; Chinese Tartary 
guards the Eastern gate, which is by pass 19,000 feet 
high, and little short of a physical impossibility; the 
road through Persia on the west can only be traveled 
at the risk of slavery or death from the robber tribes 
who are always hovering on the Persian frontier, and 
from whom escape would be almost a miracle. Even 
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the Southern entrance is practicable only for the tray- 
eler who can disguise himself so thoroughly as to elude 
the vigilance of these born thieves, and brave the ter- 
rors of the Khivan desert. But even this accom- 
plished detection would at any hour consign him to 
torture and death,—for the Turkoman knows enough 
of the Frank to say proverbially, ‘‘ After the Frank 
traveler comes the Frank conqueror.”’ 

But about ten years ago Vambéry, an Hungarian, in 
the disguise of a Turkish dervish, traveled all through 
the three khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
and revealed their secrets. To qualify himself for this 
task he lived among Turks in Constantinople for six 
years, and became a proficient in all their religious 
traditions and ceremonies; indeed he so absolutely 
transformed himself that he deceived even the pious, 
prayerful thieves of Bokhara. But if the journey was 
wonderful, the cause for which it was undertaken 
seems still more wonderful. Vambéry was a pilgrim 
to the shrine of his ancestral language; willing to run 
the risk of becoming a philological martyr in order to 
determine whether the Hungarian language belongs to 
the Finnish or the Tartaric branch of the Altaic stock. 
His sufferings and adventures, and the delightful 
cleverness with which he checkmated all dangerous 
investigations are a veritable romance which shames 
the wildest fiction. 

All deserts are physically much the same, but Vam- 
béry found the horrors of the Khivan desert vastly in- 
tensified by the constant sight of such misery as defies 
language to depict—the misery of slaves whose chains 
constantly rattled in his ears, and whose fate was the 
dark torture tents at Etrek or the slave markets of 
Khiva or Bokhara. Theslave system of Turkestan has 
never had a paralle) for cruelty in the records of man’s 
inhumanity; for the sale of human beings to the Turk 
is not a mere business transaction, it is an exciting and 
absorbing passion. To hover around defenseless Per- 
sian villages, and carry off men, women and children, 
waylay the caravans in the desert, or to go to war with 
some hostile tribe, is the only employment the roving 
Turkoman recognizes. 

Labor of all kinds is performed by the slaves, the 
majority of whom, both physically and mentally, are 
superior to their masters. True, the Koran says that 
“every believer is free,’ but the Turkomans are Ma- 
hommedans of the strictest orthodoxy, and the Persian 
is just so much different in tradition as makes him 
eligible for slavery. Mingled with Mussulman Per- 
sians are a great number of Russian Christians, and 
their wrongs and sufferings are ground sufficient for 
Russian occupation and reprisals. Indeed, the terrible 
cruelties of the Turkoman slave trade, its hopelessness 
and extent, is the darkest chapter in the legend of 
humanity. Pharaoh could have gone to school to the 
best of these tyrants, and the terrors of Red River 
slavery were mercies in comparison. The cruelty of 
the true Asiatic is the cruelty of the cat, the cruelty of 
the Scythian Turk is the wolf’s fierce brutality. Even 
prisoners of war have the ghastliest of fates, and the 
Turkoman chief tumbles his sack-full of human heads 
at his khan’s feet, certain of receiving for them a robe 
of honor. 

The settled inhabitants of the towns are called Uz- 
begs, and the Khivan Uzbeg, albeit a rough-hewn man, 
is the finest character in Central Asia. The Khokan 
Uzbeg is neither so brave nor so honest; aud the 
Bokharian Uzbeg is a fanatic without a single redeem- 
ing quality. The city of Khiva is surrounded by 
groves of fruit and poplar trees, the homes of innumer- 
able nightingales. All the fruits that we possess are 
indigenous; and there are no less than ten varieties of 
grapes, cereals, cotton, silk and incomparable melons 
are the staples. Khivais watered abundantly by the 
Oxus, a noble river destined to be the great water-way 
between Europe and Central Asia. 

The basins of the Oxus and Jaxartes contain every 
variety ef climate. Corn, cotton, silk, madder and to- 
bacco may be grown in unlimited quantities, and in 
some localities sugar and opium are possible. Silver, 
lead, copper and iron are known to exist in abun- 
dance in the hills on both sides the Jaxartes, and coal 
in such large quantities that it must finally supersede 
in south-eastern Russia the use of the anthracite of 
the Don. If only these fair countries were touched by 
the breath of progress, they would become rich as they 
are fair, and not only the “garden” but the treasury 
of Central Asia. 

Bokhara is the very citadel of Islamism. Nowhere in 
all the East is the Koran so rigidly enforced. It isin 
fact the strictest of theocracies, and the Emir or Khana 
kind of Inquisitor-General. The pious Bokhariot boasts 
that his city has three hundred and sixty-five mosques 
—one for every day in the year—he also fixes his col- 
leges at his favorite number, three hundred and sixty- 
five, but Vambérg says there are not more than eighty. 
To these colleges students from all parts of Central 
Asia, India, Cashmere, Afghanistan and China come, 
In the slave market human beings from three years 
old to sixty are sold; a man in the maturity of his 
strength brings from $100 to $180, but after a Persian 
victory, when prisoners are numerous, a man may be 
bought for $10. 

Bokhara, socially, must be an intolerable dwelling- 
place, for its fanaticism goes to the length of scourging 
all into the mosques who negleot or forget the hour 
of prayer; and the private espionage system rages 
in a way that Russian and Austrian officials never 
saw, even in a dream. Certainly the substitution 
of Russian civilization for Uzbeg superstition and 











Turkoman cruelty is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Bokhara corresponds to the ancient Greece-Bactrian 
kingdom, but there are no means at present of ascer- 
taining whether any remains of the Greek civilization 
exist. The white marble throne among the broken 
pillars and capitals of Cosh (set up probably by Alex- 
ander the Great) is associated in the Turkoman mind 
with the “Great Solomon,” and has therefore escaped 
injury except from the elements; but of the kingdom 
founded by the Greek Diodatus, 254 B.C., and which 
his successors extended to the Ganges and Chinese 
frontier, nothing whatever is known. 

Khokand—already included in Russian territory— 
preserves the same general aspects, socially and natur- 
ally, as the other khanates. Samarcand, its capital, is 
the center of a most delightful region—‘ the paradise 
of the East’’ the Arabs call it—but here, too, the sigh- 
ing of the prisoner and the groans of the siave fill the 
air. Tashkend, its chief town, has been the great 
commercial depot of Central Asia since the days of 
Cyrus. , 

Russia controls the tirade of the khanates, and no 
one is likely to be able to take it out of her hands, 
Eight years ago she exported annually to the Uzbeg 
States £600,000 worth of manufactured goods; receiv- 
ing back again twice that amount in raw materjal. 
But since the enfranchisement of her slaves rm 
not been able to furnish goods so cheap, and the En- 
glish have been trying to push Manchester cottons 
and Birmingham cutlery into the country by means of 
the Afghan roving tribes. 

Russia, bowever, has a geographical right to the 
trade of Central Asia; and her aim undoubtedly is te 
possess the whole valleys drained by the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and “establish there spinning and weaving 
manufactories.” If, then, Central Asia was converted 
into a cotton-producing country she would control 
both the profits of manufacture and subsequent traffic 
—just what the English are endeavoring te do in West- 
ern India. 

It is impossible for all lovers of progress, for all 
friends of humanity, not to watch with the most pro- 
found interest this revelation of light to the worst of 
heathens. Russia will abolish the infamous slave 
trade; she is even now estimating and considering the 
railway tracks across the desert; everywhere she is 
digging wells and enforcing law and order, and she 
will build up great factories and introduce Caucasian 
knowledge where Caucasian feet have never yet trod. 
In time, too, she will make true merchants and hus- 
bandmen out of the “opulent paupers and kings in 
rags’? who roam with hundreds of cattle and slaves 
over the steppes and fair, fertile acres they have 
turned into a howling wilderness—for when civiliza- 
tion and barbarism come in contact, the latter inevita- 
bly gives way. 

For such grand results Christian England may forget 
her traditional jealousy, and make Baron Brunnow’'s 
prophecy—that ‘‘the Sepoy and the Cossack will yet 
meet on the banks of the Oxus’’—the prophecy of 
peace and goodwill, the prophecy of progress and 
humanity. It shall be well with those nations who 
utter the oracles of universal brotherhood, and then 
make them come true. 





THEY ALSO SERVE WHO STAND AND 
WAIT. 


BY MRS. M. M. B. GOODWIN. 


OME in the sunny vineyards toil, 
Some reap the ripened grain, 
While others wait outside the gate 
To catch the reaper’s strain. 


They may not gather in the grapes, 
Nor bind the golden sheaves; 

But lily-bells, from mossy dells, 
They twine with fragrant leaves. 


They may not help to press the wine; 
But, where bright waters flow, 

The crystal cup their hands lift up, 
To cool the fevered brow. 


And some brave souls can upward climb 
To peaks that kiss the skies ; 

While others stand in shadow-land, 
Where only mists arise. 


There’s many a wave in ocean's depths 
Can never reach the shore, 

Yet smiles to greet the sunlight sweet 
Amid the ceaseless roar. 


On wind-tossed waters, gleaming oold, 
A bow of promise rests 

When clouds uplift, and sunbeams shif 
Across the breakers’ crest. 


The spring awaits the Master's call 
Through many a wintry day ; 

And brightest flowers from April shower 
Are born to bless the May. 


The “ Cross of Calvary’’ is the key 
That epes the pearly gate; 
“ God loveth all, both great and small,’ 
Who labor, pray and wait; 


And waiting, serve as he has planned, 
Till Eden's light falls clear, 

And angels cry from out the sky, 
“The Master draweth near|"” 
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: apostolic age, we find men gathered together into great | When I take Calvin’s view of God and put it alongside 
Yale Lectures on P r eaching ¢ | crowds, receiving the truth, and under one sermon | of Jesus Christ, who suffered that men might not suffer; 


NO. XI. 
BRINGING MEN TO CHRIST. 
New HAvEN, April 24, 1873. 


PROPOSE to enter upon the consideration of 

the phenomena of conviction of sin and of con- 
version, and the obtaining, in the old language, of a 
“hope;” and of the various experiences that stand 
connected with these things. . . . 

There has been an attempt made to bring men up to 
certain tests, and to compress, as it were, experiences 
into certain molds; to prevent elasticity and liberty of 
being, if one may so say. Or, as I have been accus- 
tomed to say, the old-school men, when reasoning it, 
have refused to allow God his own sovereignty in the 
way in which he will convict and convert men, but 
have insisted that the sovereignty should be exercised 
according to certain prescribed patterns deduced from 
experience. It will not be difficult for men of a cer- 
tain moral organization, that is, men organized so as 
to be susceptible in religious directions, who have been 
under continuous religious culture, who are apprehen- 
sive of the truth, candid, fair—it ought vot to be diffi- 
cult to produce in such men, and that, too, by very 
slight and gentle means, all the conviction of sin that 
is necessary, all that is of any use. On the other hand, 
persons of a torpid disposition, slow of thought, not 
easy to move in their emotions and inward life, will 
require @ pressure far greater. So it continually 
falls out in preaching that sermons that are adapted 
to rouse up the lethargic and torpid, overact upon 
those that are sensitive and mercurial; and that allow- 
ances and explanations and permissions which are 
strictly right, as adapted to more sensitive and ad- 
vanced natures, are taken advantage of by those more 
remote; so that, in dealing with men, there is no one 
single way. There is to be incessant adaptation to the 
individuals, or to the classes in large communities into 
which individuals fall. . .. 

In general, the more the element of coercive gentle- 
ness—if I may say so—the element of paternity, the 
element of Divine love is preached, the milder will be 
the type of conviction, but the more efficacious, the 
more rapid in its workings, and the more rich and 
beneficent in its results. Let me guard you, however, 
against supposing that the infusion of a larger element 
of love in the Divine character, with a less element of 
justice, will work beneficially. I would not be under- 
stood to teach that the Divine love is that vague and 
colorless good-nature and kindness which some sup- 
pose. In my thought love carries in itself the highest 
truth and the highest justice and the most absolute 
requisitions of right and duty; and it carries justice in 
the spirit of love, and carries truth in the spirit of 
love. The atmosphere differs; the substance of the 
elements remains the same. 

The variation in cases which takes place under pun- 
gent and faithful personal applicatory preaching is 
extreme. I cannot attempt to mention all, but will 
take some of the more common and conspicuous. .. . 
One class will have reason predominant, because that 
is the structure of their minds. Another class will not 
reason much about it, but they will have emotion pro- 
digiously, because that is the structure of their nature. 
Some persons will have a light playing about their 
eonceptions of right and wrong, which shows they 
have the element of imagination largely developed in 
their minds, and they get the view which imagination 
alone enables the reason to give of moral qualities 
and of right and wrong, of the present and of the 
future. ° 

The wickedness of a man’s life will also have much 
to do with his sense of conviction of sin—that is, the 
overt wickedness. . . . . . If aman has been 
a drunkard, a licentious man, a thief, a pirate, or a 
liar, and has come home and is brought under the 
power of religious teaching, and has something yet 
left of manly nature in him, when the truth falls on 
that man, you might well suppose that he would have 
a coucrete conviction of sin, a conviction that he is a 
desperate sinner. But his idea of a desperate sinner 
would not be that he had broken the law of God, but 
that he was a liar, that he was a robber, or a pirate, or 
a lewd man, or a drunkard. It would fasten itself 
upon some of those physical, external forms of sin; 
and while you might attempt to enlarge his view by- 
and-by, it would pot be best to do it before you 
brought him forward into a Christian life. . ° 

The question is not an unimportant one: How 
thorough ought convictions of sin to be? And that 
leads me to say that there seems to have been, in times 
past, an impression thata conversion was more thorough 
in proportion to the depth, if I may say so, or quantity 
of feeling which had been expended in the beginning, 
and that the conversion was probably a shallow one, 
in which a man had not felt immensely and intensely. 

I remember very well the time when four or five 
weeks was a moderate term for a man to go under con- 
viction of sin. I remember when it was supposed that 
general attention would occupy a week or ten days; 
and then would come seriousness, which would occupy 
several days more; then convictions of sin in their 
lighter form; and at last would come wrestling con- 
victions; and finally the crisis; and if a man was con- 
verted in four weeks, in my childhood, it was thought 
almost an insufficient time. . . . 

On the other hand, when we go clear back to the 





breaking down and crying out, ‘‘ What shall we do to 
be saved ?’’ and before they departed the change came, 
so that theapostles considered them worthy of church- 
membership. In the old New England prac- 
tice, the impression was that a long-continued, but es- 
pecially a deep and thorough conviction of sin was 
very desirable. 

What is the object of sorrow, anyhow? What is the 
use of it? What is the use of pain when you break a 
law? To bring us back into obedience of law; simply 
to rectify that which created the sorrow; to bring us 
back to the straight path, and to produce an impres- 
sion upon the memory, so that we shall not be likely to 
transgress again. Sorrow is not like a dye-vat, in 
which a man ought to lie over night in order to bring 
him a conviction of sin. Some men want to soak one 
as if otherwise it would not be good and wouldn’t 
“take.”’ Now, if a captain wishes to leave port, and 
the wind is blowing ten miles an hour, he heaves up 
the anchor, for ten miles is enough to get him far out 
of port. If he gets out on ten miles, it is as good as if 
he went out on twenty. Every grain of powder 
beyond that which is necessary to throw a ball where 
you want it to go is superfluous. And every particle 
of feeling you expend of this kind, regretful, sorrow- 
ful, remorseful, all that strange medley of emotion, 
and all that which we do not now analyze, which goes 
to constitute what is called conviction of sin—the ele- 
ment of reason, of imagination, of memory—all the 
various sensibilities that play and interplay ; of all this, 
every particle you expend more than just enough to 
make a man say, “‘I am wrong, I will do right,” is un- 
necessary. Just as soon as you get enough feeling to 
bring about the change, you have accomplished the 
object you wanted. Everything more is so much sur- 
plusage. .. . 

So it is in respect to changes that are produced in 
men’s minds. The point is this, that a man shall be 
born again; that there shall be a new arrangement, if 
I may say so, a crystallizing of particles, a transforma- 
tion which consists in the shifting of sovereignty from 
the bottom of the head to the top. Whereas, before 
the animal spirit ruled the man, now, through Jesus 
Christ and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, all the 
upper part of a man’s nature is vitalized, comes into 
dominancy, and controls the lower. And whatever 
process, whether long or short, with visions or without 
them, with literalness or imaginativeness, with deep 
or little feeling, whatever brings a man into that con- 
dition is enough. For conviction of sin is cause, merely. 
If it produces effect, that is all you want; all the ex- 
aggerating conception is needless. 

Then, if that be the object of conviction of sin, of 
course all your preaching will tend to the development, 
the measuring of a man’s character, so that he shall be 
able to determine continually that he is sinful. You 
will, in other words, hold out the standard of life—not 
an exaggerated one, or an ideal or imaginative one, 
but a real standard of life, as laid down in the New 
Testament in Christ Jesus. Measure a man within and 
without his understanding, his sensibilities; hold that 
up before him with such continual appeals to his prac- 
tical knewledge of himself that he will come to the 
conviction that he is altogether sinful. When I say 
“altogether sinful,” I do not mean total depravity, 
which I think a very infelicitous phrase, formed under 
a philosophy that we do not believe in and whose 
technicalities we should not keep. 

But I believe that there is nota single faculty in a 
man’s nature that does not sin. I believe in the corre- 
lation of faculties; they are all put into false relations 
with each other in the practical matters of life, and 
man is inastate of antagonism toward God, toward 
the Divine law or order. 

Now, when you have produced that impression upon 
your congregation, the question becomes simply of 
transition. They are satisfied that they have lived 
wrong; that there isa better way. The point, in the 
next place, is how to determine choice. I speak with 
profound feeling here. My own experience through 
many stormy years is wrapped up in this matter. I 
feel the utmost compassion and the profoundest pity 
for those who are simply stimulated vaguely by preach- 
ing, but are not taught or led so as to know what to do. 
As a little child I was so susceptible of moral impres- 
sions that I don’t remember a year of my life, after I 
was seven or eight years old, that I was not under con- 
viction of sin; that I did not go about with a feeling of 
sadness; a feeling that I was in danger of exile from 
heaven—all because I was a sinner, and I didn’t want 
to be. There were times when it amounted to positive 
anguish. There were times of revival in my academic 
and college course, before I was a member of the 
church, when, if I could have had the simple truth as 
it now appears to me, in less than an hour—yes, in less 
than a moment—I should have come on to the grounds 
of peace and trust, faith and love, and therefore hope 
and courage. ... 

What, then, is the thing men are called to do when 
they are awakened and are conscious of their wrong 
estate? There are simply two elements in it, it seems 
to me. One is the presentafion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the manifest idea of God. Jesus Christ, as he 
walked on earth, is to be presented tomen. That is 
the pattern of God, which God wishes men to have be- 
fore them, when they determine whether or not they 
will serve him. It isin that point of view that I con- 
demn Calvymism with such severity, if not acerbity. 





who came to shed his blood and die that men might be 
redeemed; when I put this alongside of the systematic 
God that Calvin has erected, 1 feel an unspeakable 
horror, a shock produced in my whole moral being. I 
say to my people; whatever may be the logical excel- 
lence of that system—and it is a wonderful system of 
ratiocination and skillful construction—whatever may 
be the general truth of it, one thing is certain, that the 
cross of Christ bore up no such conception of God as 
that which is given to us in the Calvinistic representa- 
tion of God. I take, therefore, the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the manifestation of God. I take the life of Christ 
as it was upon earth, and hold it up to my people, and 
say: Here is the companionable God, who would in 
heaven do just as he did on earth, only more gloriously 
and abundantly. As he himself said, “If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him?” 

Now see what he was among men. See how he took 
them to his arms of helpfulness! What humility! 
What patience! What gentleness, sweetness, instruct- 
iveness, long loving! What balm in his sympathy! 
What healing power there was in the application of 
his loving heart to the hearts of those that were around 
him! The presentation of Christ’s character as the 
sinner’s friend is, beyond all other things, the most 
sublime and the most glorious. That my soul knows 
right well. I had wandered through years and years, 
trying to submit to a theological God, trying to submit 
to an excess of attributes. I had gone through the 
seminary, and had nearly completed my theological 
course, inwardly unbelieving. It was my duty to take 
a Bible-class. I did it unwillingly. I undertook to do 
what the German commentators did, with whom I was 
then familiar. They undertook to interpret the New 
Testament just as they found it, without saying that 
they believed in it any more than in Homer and Vir- 
gil. I took the subject of the relations of Christ to men 
out of the four Evangelists and presented it to my 
class in that way; and, as I went on, gathering every- 
thing of Christ as a conversationist, Christ as a per- 
sonal friend—I remember the brightest day that ever 
dawned on this earth, since moon and stars shone upon 
it, was that morning while I was studying the thought 
of Christ, and it flashed upon me, as the result of all 
the facts and instances that I had been selecting, that 
Christ was one who, by perfect holiness and purity 
knew how to be sorry, not for the man who was con- 
verted, but for the unconverted man because he was 
sinning. He was sorry, as the nurse or the mother is 
sorry for the child, because it is sick. It dawned upon 
me, “‘ This is God, to be sorry for imperfection; this is 
God, to be sorry that men are in the bondage of sin 
and in the thrall of death; and the resource and power 
of the Divine nature are offered to those that are bad 
to help them out of their badness.”’ 

So there had been my trouble always. I could not 
fix myself so that God somehow would take me; and I 
spent hours, yes, I squandered days and days in fruit- 
less prayer and agonizing search to find a God who 
would do something for me, or to find that experience 
that was to come radiant down through the atmos- 
phere, and lodge upon my soul. I could never find it. 
But when I found that the nature of love was to make 
lovely things; that the nature of purity was to make 
impurity pure; that the nature of holiness was to in- 
spire holiness among men; and the nature of God’s 
government to take the poor, the needy and feeble in 
his arms to help them—loving them all the time while 
he is doing it—to help them to himself; I no longer 
suffered, for I had found my Father which is in heaven. 

Now, present that character of Christ to men, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Do you want that Christ, do you want that God? 
Is that your choice?” I think you will find men will 
come quick and thick around such presentations of 
Jesus Christ to say, “‘ My Lord and my God!’’ Every- 
thing that is good in man responds toit. Everything 
that is base in men slinks away, dishonored and dis- 
graced, if it obstructs the heart’s allegiance to such a 
God as that. 

Then, secondly, you want to present the character of 
typical manhood as laid down in the New Testament, 
Are you prepared to say to-day, “I will accept and 
love that blessed Saviour, and that life and that char- 
acter shall be my search, from this day forward to the. 
end of my life?”” When a man says, “ Yes, that I take, 
and that I acknowledge to be hereafter my life,” the! 
man is a Christian. What is a Christian? A saint? 
Yes, [hope so, though it is tough for some saints in the 
calendar. But so is a man a Christian out of whose 
mind has leaped that purpose. When is a seed a plant? 
Just as quick as it has begun to shoot a root down one 
way and astem up the other. It is not a grown plant, 
but it is a plant, just as much as it ever will be. And 
when isa man a Christian? The moment he accepts 
Christ and the purposes of life which Christ ordained, 
by precept and example; the moment a man says, 
“ That is the charter of my life. I hold myself bound 
by those laws.’’ The moment a man puts the honest 
purposes of the Christian forward, he has begun to be 
a Christian. “What! without any transport?’ Yes, 
with or without. “Without any fruit yet?” Yes, 
with or without. That is the initial point—the point 
that a man with his purpose or will goes over to that 
view of Jesus Christ, and accept that ideal of manhood 
as his own, and then begins to act accordingly, he has 
started. . . « 
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There will be many persons who will come into this 
state of mind, gliding into it as naturally asa cloud 
forms. Of all the things that take place in nature, 
there is nothing so ethereal, so ineffable, as the birth 
ofacloud. If you have spentasummer in a mountain 
region, you have had an opportunity of seeing them 
form in long séquence. There is perfect clarity, the 
deep blue air as clear as crystal, and while you look 
there is nothing, and before you have ceased to look, 
within a glance of the eye there is a slight opacity, a 
haze; you look again and it isacloud. It passes be- 
fore you a few rods, and it is gone. A breath brings it, 
a breath dispels it. And there are some souls that 
move almost as ethereally as that. I have known per- 
sons who came into the Christian life with as little 
friction, as little ado, as little conspicuity, and yet with 
as much certainty as a cloud forms in the pure summer 
mountain air. BlessGod for such! Praise him, thank 
him! Don’t disturb them. If they love Christ, if 
their hearts gush out in praise, if they betake them- 
selves to the ways of Christian life, its dispensations, 
its bounty, its magnanimity, its generosity, its truth, 
its self-government, its ardent passion of life, its self- 
denial in love; if they betake themselves to these 
moods and this life, never put them back, by asking, 
“In what way did you come? What was your ex- 
perience?” .. . 

1 have presented this picture to many persons, who 
would clearly understand the conditions of salva- 
tion, as they are called, and yet who had a vague im- 
pression that something else had got to come. They 
bad had none of those, Dantean, purgatorial experi- 
ences; they didn’t know that they might believe, and 
call that being Christians; and so they waited. Ihave 
often found that by bringing the amplitude and impet- 
uosity of my own hop# to bear upon them I could give 
them great help. Why, I have fora man in such times as 
that, labor-pain. And when I find a man that has got 
the right condition and the right feeling, I can put 
him in, if he won’t go in otherwise. I can put him in 
with an afflatus of hope, with an exulting push of my 
soul on his soul, and say to him, “‘ Oh, gazer! oh, lin- 
gering child! you are right, you are right; that is your 
Christ. Take him, take him; you are near him; his 
hand ison you.” And with my certainty and the ex- 
citement of my soul and its sympathy with his, before 
he knows it he is right over on the other side of the 
rise. Well, may not men be brought over by hope? 
I say that when you bring men before the vision of 
Christ—the Christ that lives again and lives for- 
ever, compared with whose bright face the sun itself 
is darkness—bring that conception of the living God 
of love before a man, and I do not care by what 
door of his faculties he may come out to Bim. He 
may come by fear; it is the worst one. He may 
vome by conscience; it is good enough. Oh, but let 
him come by love, by sweet sympathy; it is better than 
all. It is better that the child that has gone away 
should come home for the most selfish reasons than 
that he should not come at all; butif he come by filial 
sorrow and noble motives, it is the best way to come. 
But any way,so that he comes. And in general I think 
tt may be said that more persons may be won by the 
love of Christ, by the presentation of these views, than 
by any other means. . ... 

Then there are persons who have the most distinct 
and clear perceptions. Mr. Riggs, who was in college 
when I was, and whoafterwards went abroad as a mis- 
sionary, was one morning sitting in his room convers- 
ing with a friend on the subject of religion, who told 
him what he thought was necessary to become a Chris- 
tian. Said he, “Is that it?’ “Yes, that is it.” 
*‘Then,”’ said he, ‘I am going to live that life.” And 
without any conviction of sin, it was a purely intellec- 
tual decision, and it was followed at once by his affec- 
tions and his actual honest life. And he became not 
only a Christian man, but an eminent Christian man. 

On the other hand, there are tempestuous natures— 
natures that break out into intense emotion. ... I do 
not think it is necessary, but still, ifa man’s mind works 
in such a way that when he first gains a clear vision of 
God and embraces him, and is conscious that all re- 
sistance has ceased, and that he is willing to abandon 
all evil ways and enter upon all righteous ways; when 
he feels within himself, ‘‘I have passed from death to 
life’; if there isa transporting sense of joy and sur- 
prise, I stand by and say he has a right to his individu- 
ality and his experience. All I ask is that he shall not 
make that experience a despotic standard for his 
weaker brethren. . . . 

I draw my lectures to a close this evening. I have 
given eleven, and haven’t anything more to make a 
twelfth oneof. So I thought I might as well bring the 
course to a close here, instead of making a single lec- 
ture next week. 

I never part for a whole year’s separation with any- 
one without the consciousness that that year may be 
the last of parting. It is not sorrow that it inspires in 
me, though it is sadness; but it is a sweet sadness, a 
tempered sadness, Young gentlemen, many of you 
may cut short your ministry on earth before the time 
comes round again for the resumption of this course of 
lectures, should they ever be resumed. Many of you 
may pass to a higher ministry before that time. Some 
of you will pass out into the field and begin your 
earthly ministration.: I can ask for you in either case 
nothing so good as this—the sense of the love of Jesus 
Christ to you. Not how muoh you love him, but the 
sense of the overflowing effluence of the love of Christ 
to you. AndI can bear you this witmess: that not all 








friendship, not praise, not success in life, not the joy 
which I experience in communion with nature, not the 
rapturous and exquisite sensations in the presence of 
things beautiful and fine, nothing in earth has ever 
been to me such strength, such constant joy, as the 
sense that Christ loved me while I was a sinner and as 
I am a sinner, and because I am a sinner; and 
that because I am sick, he is my physician, 
and because I am weak he is my Captain, and 
because Iam imperfect he is my “all and in all.’”’ And, 
therefore, as the consummation of every earthly am- 
bition and as the assurance of everything that is rich- 
est and best, I can only wish you a present Savior, a 
High Priest, merciful, patient, long-suffering; a pres- 
ent help in time of trouble. Christ loves you with 
overwhelmmg love, and may you know it and rejoice 
in it. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 


ROMINENT English Conservatives, in and out of 
Parliament, strenuously urge giving the franchise to 
propertied single women, as proposed by Mr. Jacob Bright's 
recently defeated Bill, on the ground that such women would 
in most cases oppose universal suffrage, inasmuch as by it 
their votes would be completely swamped. The defeat of Mr. 
Bright’s Bill was attended by so many expressions of this 
kind as to create much new Conservative opinion in its fa- 
vor, and it would not be surprising if the Tories, in case 
they they came into power with the next general election, 
should adopt this measure for strengthening the property as 
against the labor and manhood interest of the country. There 
is in England a good deal of fear of universal suffrage. 


—At present the Conservative reaction in England is 
pronounced genuine and considerable by leading English 
journals. It is conceded also that shaky Liberals take ad- 
vantage of the ballot, which has been in use only since 1870, 
to secretly cast Conservative votes. But the question of ques- 
tions at the polls just now is that of beer. A Permissive Bfll 
has been up in the House of Commons, proposing to author- 
ize any community to suppress the sale of spirits by a two- 
thirds vote of the ratepayers. The Licensed Victualers, as 
the dealers in spirits are called, have “energized’’ in the 
special elections, to prove their strength, which they nat- 
urally give to Tory candidates. The result created a panic 
almost in the House of Commons, and the Permissive Bill was 
lost by 321 to 81, the largest majority ever recorded for the 
drinking interest. The Spectator, the most respectable of the 
London weeklies, is earnestly opposed to the principle of 
prohibition, and hopes that the recent decisive vote will give 
it a check from which it will not recover. It was stated in 
the House of Commons, and accepted by the English press, 
that we in America like prohibition, but take care not to let 
it be enforced. 


—The Spectator expresses the fear that the destruc- 
tion of the national system of education in Ireland is impend- 
ing, in consequence of difficulties thrown in the way of the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, partly by those who 
do not want any religious influence in schools aided by the 
State, and partly by the Ultramontane Catholics. It isa rule 
of the Board to choose clerical patrons for schools according 
to the religion of the pupils, and to be governed in reference 
to these patrons by their position in their respective churches. 
1f a minister is ecclesiastically suspended, the Board will sus- 
pend him. A Catholic priest, one Father O'Keefe, was not 
long since thrown out in this way, first by Cardinal Cullen, 
and then by the Board. O’Keefe made a fight all round, with 
the support of his flock and of the school people. This was 
war at once against the Cardinal and the Board, placing the 
latter in a very awkward situation, especially as the Car- 
dinal’s action was undoubtedly high-handed. All the parties 
who helped beat the Irish Education Bill promise to rally 
against Mr. Gladstone on a motion condemning the O’Keefe- 
Cullen business, and the Government may be again driven 
from office, and the National Board of Education in Ireland 
overthrown at the same time. 

—Mr. Grote’s Life, just published, calls renewed at- 
tention to one of the gravest dangers of the day, the antago- 
nism of men of character and great powers to religion. Mr. 
Grote said that he “ cherished especially”’ the University of 
London and University College, ‘because they openly pro- 
claim and sincerely carry out the principle of purely secular 
instruction, literary and scientific, without any reference to 
religion.” And he added: “In the British Museum also I 
take a warm interest, partly from the same absence of relig- 
ion.” Mrs. Grote speaks of Mr. Grote’s dismay at being 
“threatened with an eminent theologian,” when Mr. Martin- 
eau was proposed for the Chair of Logic and Moral Philosophy 
at University College. 


—The existing French Assembly met in Bordeaux, 
Feb. 8th, 1871, and what has been called the pact of Bordeaux 
was there adopted, an agreement between the different par- 
ties in the Assembly that the question of the permanent form 
of government for France should be left undecided until the 
country was freed from German occupation. In demanding 
the definitive proclamation of the Republic, after the radical 
successes in several recent elections, Thiers staked all on the 
chance of being supported in violating the pact of Bordeaux. 
Failing to get the support he counted on, he could not but go 
to the wall, in a defeat which was not only loss of place and 
power, but was sure to be held by his opponents as loss of 
honor. 

—It is only three years and a half since the Vatican 
Council assembled, and there are at least seven additional 
vacancies in the Cardinalate since that date. As there were 
nineteen vacant hats then, there are at least twenty-six, and, 
we believe, twenty-eight, now. There are eleven non-Italian 
Cardinals, namely, four French, three Spanish, two Austrians, 
one Irish, and one German. These are out of the question as 
Papal candidates. Extreme age, or invalidism, or youth, ex- 
ciudes eleven more. Among the couple of dozen who remain 
only seven are considered as likely candidates. There is nei- 
ther a Jesuit nor an ex-Jesuit among the Cardinals. 


—Lord Salisbury, one of the Tory leaders of the 
House of Lords, and Dr. Wilberforce, the very orthodox Bishop 
of Winchester, recently united in supporting a proposition of 
the former to withdraw the Bishops altogether from any ju- 
risdiction over ecclesiastical appeals, the idea apparently 
being to take away from the Supreme Ecclesiastical Tribunal 





the appearance of church authority, and to leave it, since it 
proves non-orthodox in its decisions, with no special hold 
upon the clergy. As Dr. Wilberforce puts it: ‘The decisions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are not, and 
were never intended to be, doctrinal declarations for the 
Church of England.” 

—The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge spend 
annually some $450,000 each on the salaries of Fellows, of 
whom each institution has about 300, receiving about $1,500 a 
year, and making little or no return. The stipend of a Fellow 
continues through his life, or until his marriage, if he mar- 
ries. The Examiner declares that an economical use of this 
money in support of education only, would liberally sustain 
Universities at the six great manufacturing centers, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, and Sheffield, 
in addition to Oxford and Cambridge. 

—Immigration to Brazil has succeeded in a single 
instance, that of German colonization of the southernmost 
province of the Empire, where the climate is temperate 
enough to be propitious. In the northern provinces imm1- 
grants will be killed by the climate sooner or later on the 
coast, and if they go far inland to a better climate they find 
themselves isolated in a wilderness, without roads and with- 
out a market for their produce. 

—The Spectator says of John Stuart Mill; “No man 
of our age has influenced the springs of intellectual convic- 
tion so powerfully—Oxford, for instance, has been simply 
converted (though not, as we hold, to the truth) by Mr. Mill’s 
System of Logic—while hardly any one has done so much to 
deepen, to widen, and to elevate the study of political 
science.” 

—The address lately published by the Catholic Bish- 
ops of Germany declares that the Church has never been in 
such perilous plight since the conversion of Constantine 
brought her three hundred years of persecution to a close; 
“public life, the press, literature, science and education” 
being united in a conspiracy against her. 

—Under the present distribution of seats in England 
one hundred members are elected to the House of Commons 
by 80,000 voters, and another hundred by 1,080,000 voters. In 
Warwick a vote is equal to 35 votes in Birmingham. London 
has 22 representatives. 

—It is reported that of fifty petitions against the Ec- 
clesiastical Bills recently adopted in Prussia, forty-one were 
from Protestant Congregations. The “Old Lutherans,” or 
High-Church Evangelicals, side largely with the Catholics in 
the matter. 

—Utrecht presents the sole example of a Latin epis- 
copate repudiating the encroachments of the Papacy. Ita 
Archbishop will ordain the Old Catholic bishop whom it is 
proposed to elect at the Old Catholic adjourned meeting, June 
4th. 

—If the English Church were dis-established, she 
would go out of office, it is estimated, with an endowment of 
$450,000,000, if she were provided for on the same principles as 
the Irish dis-established Church. 

—Sir Bartle Frere, lately employed by the British 
Government to negotiate for the suppression of the East Af- 
rican slave-trade, states that he estimates that one capture of 
a slave on the coast costs ten native African deaths. 


Books and Authors, 


THE MIND AND THE BODY. 
Illustrations of the Ay ~~ 4 the.Mind upon the Body in 
deals th and esigned to Elucidate the Action of 
he Imagination. ‘- Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Philade iIphia: Henry C. Lea. 

‘*' There is not a natural action in the body,” said 
John Hunter, “ whether involuntary or voluntary, 
that may not be influenced by the peculiar state of 
the mind at the time.” This sentence forms a motto 
for the title-page of Dr. Tuke’s work, which is little 
more than an elaborate illustration of it. The objects 
of the work are to collect authentic instances of the 
influence of the mind on the body; to arrange these 
cases under definite physiological classes, facilitating 
the comprehension of their peculiarities; to show the 
power of this influence as a cause of bodily disorders 
and also asa practical remedy in disease; and to throw 
light by this discussion on the nature and action of the 
imagination. 

All these aims have been achieved with a good de- 
gree of success. Perhaps the philosophical speculation 
is somewhat deficient in precision—affected by the 
quaint but vague nomenclature of the authors among 
whom Dr. Tuke has delved for many of his facts. The 
attention, the fancy, the judgment, the taste, etc., are 
courtly figures, promenading in “large caps;” but 
they may be masquerading freaks of the same guest, 
variously hooded, or they may be ghosts and simul- 
acra. Our author does not trouble himself much with 
this inquiry. He is satisfied to use the old names, and 
waive the more intimate anatomization of the con- 
noted things. Incidentally, his book constitutes a 
strong argument against much of the current belief in 
animal magnetism and spiritualism. He does not dis- 
cuss these subjects at all; but simply shows that 
purely psychical and subjective agencies have pro- 
duced, in certain authentic and properly investigated 
eases, certain striking physical results; and these re- 
sults are often so much like some phenomena of mes- 
merism, spiritualism and ghost-seeing, as at least to 
diminish our wonder at the latter, and relieve us from 
the necessity of conceiving supernatural causes or oc- 
cult new forces to account for them, merely because 
“they are so wonderful.” 

Dr. Tuke’s book contains descriptions of 430 cases, 
referred to three classes, according as the influence 
excited upon the body proceeds from the intellect, tho 
emotions, or the will. These classes contain, respect- 
ively, 154, 243, and 33 cases. Under the intellect, imag- 
ination and expectation are most numerously repre- 
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sented (102 cases), and voluntary or involuntary 
attention is the acting cause in 29 cases, the rest being 
distributed among excess of study, memory, imitation 
and sympathy. Under the emotions, fear and fright 
(158 cases) lead the list; joy, grief, hope and faith, 

anger, and general excitement being represented by 
an aggregate of 90 cases. These figures, of course, show 
only the proportion of different states of mind in the 
cases cited by the author; but they probably represent, 
in a general way, the proportionate influence of these 
states in human experience. 

In sudden “chance cures” of disease, the emotions 
are by far the most influential; but in the sudden de- 
signed cures it is imagination, expectation and atten- 
tion which play the most important part. The reader 
will be surprised to find how large a number of dis- 
eases, apparently unconnected with the mental states, 
have been reached by such agencies. But the proper 
comment upon such cases (natural incredulity as to 
the facts having been set aside) is that they throw new 
light on the nature of the diseases themselves, and on 
the power of the mind to foous, as it were, the recu- 
perative_ tendencies of the system upon single parts. 
Thus the influence of the imagination upon warts, 
trivial and absurd as it may seem, is attested by abun- 
dant authority from Lord Bacon down—to say nothing 
of ancient writers like Lucian, in whose time, as in 
ours, old women were famous for curing warts with 
all sorts of fantastic recipes. Death itself may be 
averted, as it may be caused, by strong mental impres- 
sions, 

Quacks have no doubt rashly employed this power- 
ful agency; and in a certain sense it is more powerful 
in their hands. Their own ignorant and superstitious 
faith, or their illimitable audacity, inspires a corres- 
ponding intensity of hope, expectation, attention and 
imagination in their ignorant patients. Education, 
anatomical and pathological knowledge, tend to ren- 
der intense feelings of this kind rare in physician and 
in patient. But there can beno doubt that the Faculty 
should study to use in a scientific way the means that 
have proved so powerful in irregular and often un- 
wholesome ways. 

Our notice of this book, being necessarily brief, is 
necessarily dry; but the book itself, apart from its ad- 
mirable arrangement, and the clear logic and common 
sense of its comments and conclusions, is a wastly en- 
tertaining repertory of curious and suggestive anec- 
dote. 


A NAMELESS AUTOBIOGRAPHER. 
An Autchtogrophy. In Three Parts. With Essays. Boston: 
A. Williams " 


Such is the explanation given upon the title- 
page of a singularly thoughtful and sweet-minded 
book, the author of which prefers to remain under 
the rose-leaf of hisanonym. He speaks of himself as 
*‘now looking towards the glories of sunset, with the 
calm assurance which nearly sixty-two years of sun- 
rise have given” him; and he explains his disposition 
to withhold his name from his book, by saying that 
his name ‘is too much associated with the passions 
and prejudices of recent conflicts” to give to his book 
any buoyancy. That portion of the volume which is 
autobiographical tells the story of a life which began 
in the uttermost stress of poverty, and steadily rose 
and grew, by courageous exertion and the noble force 
of integrity, into eulture and modest prosperity. 

Here is no vulgar epic of a merely outward and 
money-grabbing success. It is the tale of a spiritual 
victory over self, and then over the world, through 
fidelity to what is true and beautiful and good. The 
five essays which form the remainder of the volume, 
are the ripened fruit of a toilsome, sorrowful, baffled 
and triumphant career. The author has got beyond 
the ambition for smartness in style; his mind is too 
tender and wise to indulge in satire; and he discourses 
with a tranquil fluency and fairness of those themes 
which seem to him most important in the world. 

A fitting specimen of his manner of writing, as well 
as of his habit of harvesting gentle lessons of wisdom 
from the commonest incident, is furnished by the fol- 
lowing dainty picture: ‘“‘ Not long ago, one bright, 
beautiful autumnal day, sitting on the deck of a 
steamer passing down the Upper Mississippi, and med- 
itating upon the various special events and distant 
scenes of my eventful life, my attention was somehow 
fixed upon asmall piece of driftwood. The steamer 
ran over and sank it out of sight. It soon appeared 
again, driven towards the shore, where it found a little 
calm, still water under the high protecting bank. It 
rested there for a few minutes until the more distant 
waves made by our boat again disturbed and drove it 
out into the main current, to be again and again sub- 
jected to such various disturbing iufluences through 
its whole course down that mighty river, a thousand 
rniles to the sea, I thought of the distance it had al- 
ready been on the way; the side currents into which it 
had been driven; the many little eddies and whirlpools 
where it had been made to revolve; the many similar 
pieces of driftwood with which it had been brought 
into collision—and then the whole great lesson of 
human life at once began to be seen and felt as I had 
never seen or felt it before. It brought to my mind 
the elevating, inspiring, comforting thought that we 
are all afloat on the great Mississippi of Providence, 
hedged in by its banks, propelled by its currents, with 
power to go on or delay, with power to paddle our 
little float on either side, to anehor and wait in each 
little creek, or push poldly out into the main stream, 








to advance or to recede, to counteract or avail our- 
selves of its tremendous forces; but, beyond all this, 
impassable barriers, ever new and disturbing influ- 
ences to keep us in an ever restless, excited condition, 
and so force us forward to the end of our journey. 
Then I thanked God, as I do now, that the great river 
of Providence is banked in, that its beneficent waters 


are subject to law, are not allowed to flow out of their 
natural channels, or to be wasted on the arid plains 
and barren deserts of human ignorance and folly; so 


that the stream is kept full, and strong enough to bear 


us ever along, in some way, even in spite of ourselves. 
Then I thanked God, as I have ever done since, for the 
lesson received through this little piece of floating 
driftwood.” 


NOTES. 


Hurd & Houghton announce The Isles of Shoals, 
An Historical Sketeh, by John Scribner Jenness, il- 


lustrated with maps and vignettes; and a new book 
by Mary Clemmer Ames, of which the title is to be 
stated hereafter. 


Robert Carter & Brothers will publish, in the 


early autumn, Blending Lights; or, The Relations of 
Natural Science, Archzology and History to the Bible, 
by the Rev. William Fraser, LL.D.; Synoptical Lec- 
tures on the Books of Holy Scripture, by the Rev. 
Donald Fraser; Ben’s Boyhood, by C. E. Bowen; The 
Church in the House, a series of Lectures on the Acts of 
the Apostles, by the Rev. William Arnot; The Posthu- 
mous Sermons of the late Rev. James Hamilton; Songs 
of the Soul, edited by the Rev. Samuel I. Prime, D.D. ; 
Leawes fromthe Tree of Life, by the Rev. Dr. Newton; 
Kyle’s Notes on John, vol. 3; The Little Camp, by the 
author of Wide, Wide World; and a new volume by 
the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 


Holt & Williams publish in their attractive Lei- 


sure Hour Series a new English novel by Louisa Parr, 
entitled Hero Carthew ; or, The Prescotts of Pamphil- 
lon. 


D. Appleton & Co. are proceeding with the pub- 


lication of the illustrated edition of the novels of Feni- 
more Cooper. We have just received The Red Rover, 
of convenient size, with clear type, and with an afflu- 
ence of really powerful illustrations from drawings by 
F. O. C. Darley. 


George P. Rowell & Co. have issued their Ameri- 


can Newspaper Directory for 1873, containing accurate 
lists of all the newspapers and periodcals published in 
the United States and Territories, and the Dominion of 
Canada and British Colonies of North America. 


We have received from William A. Pond & Co. 


a collection of new publications, from which we select 
the following as worthy of special mention: Rippling 


Waltzes (Duet), by Henry F. King, asparkling compo- 


sition with the genuine Strauss flavor; Marche Ro- 
maine, by Gounod, an effective composition, Allegreto 
Maestoso; Un Jour de Printemps, a Romance or Fan- 
tasie, by William M. Semnacher; several of a collec- 
tion of the best compositions of Strauss, correct and 
unabridged; The Magic Harp, a brilliant caprice, by 
J.T. Trekell; the Spray Mazurka, by the well-known 
pianist J. N. Pattison; the Roses Waltzes, by Metra; 
the Galatea Waltz, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh; the Crédit Mobilier Galop, by W. A. Pond, 
Jr., and geveral collections of admirable Htwdes by H. 
Doeschorn (for beginners) and O. 8. Adams for young 
students, and Louis Kohler scales and chords. Also 
the sentence I Will Arise, by J. B. Marsh; Little Maid 
of Arcadee, by A. 8. Sullivan; The Song of Tristram 
(Tennyson), by A. R. Parsons; six beautiful songs by 
Gustav Heyner; A Kiss in Honor and My Greeting, 
for bass or contralto; The Huntsman and My Song, 
for baritone or mezzo soprano; and The Golden Word 
and Longing, for soprano or tenor; Old Friends Passed 
Away, by Pinsuti; six selections from the opera of 


Valerie or the Treasured Tokens, by J. Remington 


Fairlamb ; The Old Crow, an admirable song, by 
Faustina H. Hodges; Be Thou with Me, by Ferd. 
Hiller; and Out on the Tide, by 8S. H. Dyer. These 
vary in excellence, but all will repay careful study. 


From C. H. Ditson & Co. we have a book of 


Gounod’s Choral Music; Festival Cantata, by Eugene 
Thayer ; the Forty-sjxth Psalm, God is our Refuge 
(chorus, solos, and orchestra), by Dudley Buck; and 
St. Peter, an oratorio, by John K. Paine, of which we 
may make further mention. 


In Memorials of a Quiet Life, by Augustus J. 


C. Hare, there is such an attractive quality as to have 
won for the book, though a very large one, the meed 
of five editions in England in less than a year. The 
book having been treated of at length, in another de- 
partment of the paper, we shall say no more about it 
here, than merely to mention that the work is published 
in New York by George Routledge & Sons. 


It is high time that we call attention to The 


Fishing Tourist, being an Angler’s Guide and Refer- 
ence Book, which anardent and dutiful disciple of the 
old Isaak Walton, Mr. Charles Hallock, sends forth to 


world through the house of Harper & Brothers. The 


author of this book is well known for the various 
sketches of travel and adventure which he has contribu- 
ted to Harper's Magazine during the past dozen years. 
He is not only “ Secretary of the Blooming Grove Park 
Association ’’ but an authority on the lore pertaining to 


American game-fish. In the volume before us, Mr. 


Hallock aims to give concisely “all the information 
4 necessary to enable gentlemen to yigit successfully | 








every accessible salmon and trout region of America.” 
The first part of the work, entitled “‘Salmonidae,” im- 
parts instruction in the character, and manners and 
customs of the Salmo-family of game-fish, and in the 
outfit and necessary proceedure of the sportsman 
who would happily make their acquaintance; while 
the second part, called “The Tourist,’ describes the 
principal fields in which such sports can be prosecuted. 
The book is full of useful facts and interesting descrip- 
tions, and is written in the manly and noble spirit 
which one would expect in a devotee of what dear old 
Isaak calls “the most honest, ingenious, quiet and 
harmless art of angling.’’ 


James R. Osgood & Co. send us Our Old Home 
and Septimius Felton—two volumes in one, forming a 
part of their Illustrated Library Edition of Haw- 
thorne’s Works. In this volume, the illustrations are 
merely a frontispiece for each work included in it. 
The style of the book is pleasant to the eye, except 
that in many places the letters are blurred or not 
printed at all, as if the plates were worn or im- 
perfectly covered with ink in their contact with the 
paper. Butevery copy of Hawthorne sent out into the 
world is a real service to good literature. To a 
student of the art of prose style, it is likely that the 
first sketches of such a master as Hawthorne, may 
heve more value than the elaborated and perfect re- 
sults wrought from those sketches. At any rate itis 
of great service to see the first sketches,—to observe 
the primary and instinctive and often crude forms in 
which the mind of a great writer expresses itself in 
these random jottings. For this, as well as for the 
special delight which eomes from the unstudied and 
familiar utterances of a man of genius, there is genuine 
satisfaction in The French and Italian Note-Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, which likewise forms a part 
of the Illustrated Library Edition. We have here, 
also, two volumes in one, and this one is quite free 
from the typographical blemishes of which we have 
just spoken as marring the preceding volume of this 
Edition. 

In the rushing flood of contemporaneous novels 
—good, bad, worse, worst—there may be some satisfac- 
tion and occasional benefit in turning back to the 
fictions of a former period. One of the novels which 
became famous a hundred years ago, Henry Brooke's 
Fool of Quality still holds a certain inheritance of 
popularity. A dozen or fifteen years since, Macmillan 
& Co. brought out, in agreeable form, an edition of this 
work, with a biographical preface by Charles Kingsley. 
There must be an unsatisfied craving for it still, since 
the same publishers have recently reprinted it. No- 
thing more fitting can be spoken of the book than the 
words with which Kingsley has sent it abroad upon its 
mission: ‘So go forth once more, brave book, as God 
shall speed thee; and wherever thou meetest, whether 
in peasant or in peer, with a royal heart, tender and 
true, magnanimous and chivalrous, enter in and dwell 
there; and help its owner to become (as thou canst help 
him) a man, a Christian, and a gentleman, as Henry 
Brooke was before him.” 


For eleven years before the present, Harper & 
Brothers have ministered to the peculiar wants of 
those Americans from whose brain, as Emerson says, 
“this tape-worm of Europe’ has not been extracted. 
Of course those who will drop into the inane fashion 
of going to Europe must have a guide-book; since 
people who don’t know enough to stay at home cer- 
tainly don’t know enough to make their way abroad, 
without some one to tell them. For all such—if they 
should happen to be among our occasional readers—it 
will be worth while to see whether Harper’s Hand- 
Book for travelers in Europe and the East will not 
answer their purpose. The work is prepared by W. 
Pembroke Fetridge. It has eighty-six maps and plans 
of cities. We may also add that in taking the book, 
the traveler has to pay for and carry around a tre- 
mendous appendix of advertisements. By this mer- 
eenary nuisance the size and burden of the book are 
swollen at least one-eighth. 
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Business Department. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


REFLECT AND CHOOSE. 


F the reader of these lines is a hus- 
band, and enjoys that rarest of all 
gifts, common-sense, let him say which is 
better of two things: to trust to luck for 
living or dying, or discount every chance 
by insuring hislife. Isn’t his life as valu- 
able as his house, his ship, or his horses? 
If itis folly to leave them uninsured, is 
it not the height of folly, the very acme 
of all stupidity, to neglect insuring his 
life? Why, it seems an insult to one’s 
common-sense to put the question! And 
yet, how hard have the solicitors of the 
United States Life and all the other 
sound companies to labor with five men 
out of ten, to pound this idea into their 
heads! 











IMPORTANT 1 TO INVESTORS. 
HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement,. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 











HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


Bucwan’s CaRBOLIC SOAPS AND Com- 
Pounps.—The New York Daily Times of Au- 
gust 30, 1868, refers to the use of corpotlc acid 
as a disinfectant by the Board of Health 9 
that city, and says: “The acknowledgmen 
made by the authorities in London that the 
liberal use of carbolic acid upon the streets of 
that city last year, did much to prevent the 
— of cholera epidemic, and the further 

rmati . its valuable properties made 
by our Board of Health, are satisfactory evi- 
dence that we have indeed secured a valuable 
aid to cleanliness and preventive of disease.”’ 
Different varieties of these soaps for es? 
— dental, shaving, medicinal and disin 

tant purpeses. 


F. E. Smita & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 











SEWING MACHINES. 
por 


Ir an article is to be be judged by by its its Be 
ne 


certainly ahead of Ay competitors. as all the 
other companies’ increase combined does not 
reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We would ad- 
our rs to and see a machine that 
wn achieve such wonders, at the office of the 
mn Sewing Co. Sold com — 

Tor $50, and warrapted for five years. 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in ‘all 
ouner tities in the United States. The com- 

pany want agents in country towns. 





Mrs. J. P. TURNER, 0 of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
purchased. s Ge a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 
ou care PES, ane bee bat 3s in constant 
use ever been repaired an 
is now in as good order and will sew coarse or 
fine goods as well as when purchased. 








WantTzp, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the ‘Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write Ns & Co., 212 Water 
street, Now ¥ 


(Associated Press Telegram.) 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 

EASTERN DIVISION OF 452 Mites Com- 
PLETED AND OPENED TO TRAFFIO.— 
LAKE SUPERIOR JOINED TO THE MIs- 
SOURI RIVER. 


BisMARCK, DAKOTA TERRITORY, 
June 4th, 1873. 

HE track of the Northern Pacific 

Railroad reached the Missouri river, 

at this place, to-day, and the entire East- 

ern Division of four hundred and fifty- 

two miles, from Duluth to Bismarck, is 

open to business. The people are cele- 
brating the event. 

Connection is made here with the navi- 
gation of the Upper and Lower Missouri. 
A line of steamers is established between 
this point and Fort Benton, in Western 
Montana, and shipments of both Gov- 
ernment and private freight are being 
made by this new route to the North- 
west. 

The railroad surveying expedition, 
with a military escort under command 
of General Stanley, will start West on 
the 16th inst., with the intention of mak- 
ing a final and definite location of the 
line of the road from the crossing of the 
Missouri to the crossing of the Yellow- 
stone, and along that river to central 
Montana, this being the only portion of 
the route of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road not yet determined. No serious 
opposition from Indians is anticipated 
by those best able to judge. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 5.] 


RAILROADING IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


O URdispatches this morning announce 

that the track of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad reached the bank of the 
Missouri river, at the new city of Bis- 
marck, in Central Dakota, yesterday. 
This point is four hundred and fifty-two 
miles west from the head of Lake Supe- 
rior at Duluth, and this length of road is 
now in operation, while on the Pacific 
side sixty-five miles have for some 
months been open to traffic, and another 
section of a hundred miles is now build- 
ing, with some fifteen hundred China- 
men at work. 

A short distance above the point where 
the Northern Pacific Railroad strikes the 
Missouri, that river turns sharply west- 
ward and carries a navigable water-line 
a thousand miles beyond Bismarck, to 
Fort Benton, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains in Western Montana. Thus 
the Upper Missouri river practically 
serves, for the present, as a western ex- 
tension of the Railroad, and the junction 
formed yesterday between rail and river 
completed a new, short and most im- 
portant route from the East to the ex- 
treme Northwest. For example, freight 
may now be shipped from Erie or Buf- 
falo by lake to Duluth, thence by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 452 miles, to 
Bismarck, on the Missouri, and thence 
by steamers on the river 1,000 miles to 
Fort Benton, which is in the same longi- 
tude as Salt Lake on the Union Pacific. 

A line of ten steamers is already estab- 
lished to run on the Upper and Lower 
Missouri and tributaries, in connection 
with the Northern Pacific Road, and 
from this time forward, Bismarck will 
have almost a monopoly of that large 


Missouri river traffic which has succes- | en eee FORD & Con Bo., Write | Bor 


ec- | sively centered at and enriched St. Louis, 

Kansas City, Omaha and Sioux City. 
Eastward, a fleet of steamers and sailing 
vessels connects the Northern Pacific 
Railroad with all the American and Can- 
adian ports from Duluth to Buffalo, 
while by its St. Paul Branch the North- 
ern Pacific connects with all Roads run- 
ning eastward through Chicago. 

In addition to the large trade with the 
people of Montana, and the shipment of 
silver ores, which will come over this 
route, the Government has contracted 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for the transportation of nearly all 
its army supplies and material, and In- 
dian goods required throughout the 
Northwest. This road thus comes at 
once into possession of a large traffic and 


and/ profitable business. The sturdy and 


solid progress thus far made in the work 
of construction, and the equally import- 
ant task of settling its land grant, is the 
best guarantee for the future of this 





really national enterprise. 
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CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made — 4 by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 











CoLaaTE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be a 
pee by all — have enjoyed the dcleate 
fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston UNIVERSITY.—COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS, 


The Academic Department of Boston University 
will be opened THURSDAY, Sept. 18. 

The Course of Study wili correspond te that of 
the leading New England Colleges, 

Candidates for yn to the Freshman Class 
may be examined July 2, or Sept. 17, at 11 A.M., in 
Wesleyan Hall, % Bromfield Street. 

For circulars or for further information, apply te 
JOHN W. LINDSAY, D.D., Dean of the Faculty, 
No. 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence 
R.L—The One Hundred and Fifth Annual 
Commencement will occur this year on Wednesda 
June _— re of the next 


n Frida: 
on be be held on rtbursaa a 
27, and on Friday, Se: 
on the first named 


to be resent, if Baw whe 

niversity has numerous amine Ld tort - ne 
hement of those needing help, and makes li 
ductions in tuition fees and room rent to — meri- 


torious and indigent. The constantl guises 
provisions for thorough education at at th his an ent 
of on | famens it the attention of all 
who are seek ing a place of careful yi prace cul- 
ture. For furt) bt ‘partioulars Binadire © 
N, President. 
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ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

_ STITUTE.—Twentieth academic Ph Ba bestns 
August 2th. Fifteen Professors an 

Superb brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 





to prepare for college, for business, or for lif 
$194 per year. Students ved at any time. ‘Ad. 
dress JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





H's8 LAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and selentific pursuits. Its superier 
merits stated in circular. 
Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


QCHOCLs, & SEMINARIES + COLLEGES sup- 
plied with ———— and competent Music 
Teachers in all de upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND USICAL “soamat, Boston, Mass. 
E. TOURJEB, Manager. No charge to employers. 


NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY | OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE—New York and Berlin. 
The New York Course of Lectures and Instruction 
commences November 3rd, and continues to the 
end of February. The New York Class of Ladies 
for Boris embark in A of each year. Address 
ADRIAN J. EBELL, r, 18 Cooper Union. 


tural College. 


4 “Adm migelon at bam. J M. RA 
ddresses b: 


pone ne Wileon. € antes i wacko ‘and Sen- 


ator Morrill. ogues oqntpratis. 
ew. 8. RE, President. 
Amherst, Mass., June 5th, 1873. 


(THE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 


or 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


(Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 


As reported by T. J. Exrumywoop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C.+Krva. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,50 cts. Bound in | #: 
extra cloth, $1. 

Wil be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksellers. 

Apply to 
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We publish this week the eleventh and last of 
this year’s course of ‘*‘ Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing.” These Lectures have been abridged in our 
columns to about one-half their length, for econo- 
my of space. The entire Lectures will shortly be 
published in a volume by Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. 
We shall resume next week the ‘ Lecture-Room 
Talks,” which have been displaced for several 
weeks. 

——— «eo —_— 

This week our columns witness a parting which, 
we believe, will be matter of regret to thousands 
of our readers—between ‘‘ Christie,” and all who 
have followed her fortunes in Miss Alcott’s serial. 
We owe to the author our hearty editorial ac- 
knowledgment for the great pleasure, and the 
something more than pleasure, which she has fur- 
nished to our wide-spread family of readers. With 
most of them, we doubt not, her heroine has been 
“‘ first favorite,” since her appearance six months 
ago. Right well we know that our solemn editor- 
ial preachments, nay, our very best editorial at- 
tempts at being wise and witty together—with all 
the learning, poetry, orthodoxy and heresy of the 
other departments—have been utterly slighted by 
most readers of the Christian Union until they 
had eagerly followed the fortunes of Christie and 
her friends down to the unwelcome ‘‘ To be Con- 
tinued ;” until, this week, is reached the still more 
unwelcome ‘“‘ The End.” Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
publish the story in book form. In our next num- 
ber will be begun Mr. ‘‘ Robertson Gray’s” serial, 
entitled Brave Hearts, the merits of which our 
readers will not be long in discovering for them- 
selves. 

—_ +> —__—- 

It is the World's special mission to keep the 
Democratic party from dying of dullness. When- 
ever things begin to stagnate in that venerable or- 
ganization, the World strikes up a spirited rub-a- 
dub, to a new tune of its own composing. It 
swells its chorus with cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and dulcimer, and dances to its own 
music if nobody else will dance. Just now the 
burden of its song is Free-Trade. With an eye 
alike historic and prophetic it sees the Democracy 
marching down the aisles of Time to a glorious 
Millennium, its banner inscribed with ‘‘ Free-Trade 
and Farmers’ Rights.” Free-Trade is what those 
Western farmers really want, and the “ Original 
Democracy ” is the shop where the article is to be 
had. Between persuading the farmers to favor the 
Democrats as a Free-Trade party and persuad- 
ing the Democrats to be a Free-Trade party, we 
are afraid the World has its hands more than full, 





A TOMB FOR A PROPHET. 
WESTERN county or two, a mining village 
in the copper country, a little river finding 
its slow way into Lake Michigan, are called Mar- 
quette. A town in Illinois, chiefly notable for its 
grim and awesome prison, is knownas Joliet. Other 
memorial of the two brave men whose names are 
thus remembered, there is almost none save in the 
careless thought of the people. Therefore it has 
been proposed that, on the 17th of June, some mon- 
ument of their quiet courage and self-devotion 
should be dedicated either at St. Louis, at Kaskas- 
kia, or at some other spot which is associated with 
them. For, on that day, two hundred years ago, 
Marquette and Joliet discovered the Mississippi. 

When America was added to the world’s map the 
great nations of Europe exalted their horns, and 
greatly magnified their office. Spain held Ze 
Deums in all her churches, seeing new revenues for 
the crown and nobles, new brigades to be supported 
by this golden wind-fall, new bishopricks to be 
planted among these vassal heathen. France was 
rapt in visions of glory and of added territory. En- 
gland saw safe and cheap penal colonies, an enor- 
mous market-garden and granary, and places of 
trust and emolument for needy younger sons. To 
not one of them did it occur that America could 
hold a significance of its own, or that they were 
the stewards to occupy till the lord of the posses- 
sion, the genius of the New World, should appear. 

The grip of Spain on her appanage was rudely 
shaken in the wars of the sixteenth century. That 
of England and France tightened. When 1673 had 
come round, both these nations had learned that 
their American property was a treasure not to be 
lightly lost. France—with her great monarch 
flinging out gold on wars, arts, sciences, fashions, 
light ladies, palaces, cooks, neighbor kings, any- 
thing whichit pleased his mightiness to encourage ; 
with soldiers needing employment, and noble cap- 
tains needing money and promotion; with a 
church eager to glorify itself in the multiplication 
of converts, the advancement of prelates, and the 
growth of revenue—had need enough to make the 
most of her American enlargement. Frontignac 
and Talon, at-Quebec, had heard from the Indians 
of the great river of the West. They resolved to 
take possession in the name of the Grand Mon- 
arch. Father Marquette, a missionary from the 
society of Jesus in Paris, had spent seven years 
among the Indians of Canada. A man of sweet 
nature, profound earnestness, and indomitable 
courage, his converts multiplied, and his very 
name invited them. It had long been his dream 
and hope to penetrate the unknown river and 
carry the story of Jesus to the savages of that 
strange region. 

To Marquette and to a fur-gatherer named 
Joliet, a skrewd woodsman, half an Indian by 
long association, was the expedition confided. The 
great flotilla consisted of two open canoes; the 
force, of five sailors. They left Mackinaw on the 
17th of May, sailed from Green Bay up the Fox 
River, carried their boats across country to the 
Wisconsin, and floated down that fair stream to 
the Mississippi. On the 17th of June they 
entered the great river. Summer stillness and 
summer greenness and summer scents had adorn- 
ed it for their coming. But, save these two 
birch-bark specks of civilization, it might have 
been the vast, primeval, empty world. For days 
and days they floated down the strange, monoton- 
ous river, flowing ever in the same half-mile-wide 
channel, between the same low banks of cotton- 
wood and rushes, through the same encompassing 
solitude. Now and then an Indian village hospi- 
tably entreated them, and the pious Marquette 
delayed a little to tell his good tidings of the life 
beyond this. On the 17th of July they had passed 
the mouth of the Arkansas, had heard of Spanish 
occupation before, had found that the great river 
emptied into the Mexican Gulf, and not into the 
Pacific, as they had believed, and, lest peradventure 
they might fall into the hands of the Spanish, set 
their faces homeward. In September they reached 
Green Bay again, having sailed twenty-five hun- 
dred miles in open boats through an unknown” 
wilderness. Marquette returned to the Kaskaskia 
Indians, a year afterward, and celebrated Easter 
with them. But the flame of his spirit had burned 
out his slight body. His rude life and the strain 
of adventure had developed a mortal illness. He 
tried to go back to his beloved mission at Mack- 
naw, but died, a young man still, on the little river 
that bears hisname. Joliet lived for many years, 
and was honorably remembered. But Marquette 
was the strong spirit of the occasion, the real 
explorer of the Mississippi, and, after De Soto, the 
first European who beheld it, | 





The end men propose to themselves is seldom 
the end they reach. God works through them 
and plans overthem. Marquette meant the Chris- 
tianization of a handful of savages and the ag- 
grandisement of his king. He opened the way to 
the gigantic commerce of half a continent. The 
nations which seized America meant the harness- 
ing to their chariot-wheels of the mightiest captive 
ever chained. They prepared the soil for the 
growth of an independent people, greater than 
any people of the past. But though that is our 
destiny, let us not be deceived. It is not the 
greatness of numbers, but of quality, which alone 
can occupy this splendid New World. It is not ad- 
vancement only, but advancement in the spirit of 
nobleness, which is real progress. We must go, as 
Marquette went, eager for knowledge, for discov- 
ery, even for new and better material gain, on the 
one hand, but, on the other, not less eager for 
truth, for freedom, for justice, for the helping of 
every man we meet. And if the monument to this 
simple priest, who never dreamed of worldly hon- 
ors, shall keep this thought in the mind of a nation 
not too prone to translate the doctrine of Manifest 
Destiny into spiritual conquest, that monument 
may well be builded. 








THE EVER-PRESENT SPIRIT. 


F there be any to whom the idea which we ex- 
pressed last week—that every Christian is 
directly inspired by the Divine Spirit—seems un- 
true and unscriptural, we call their attention to an 
incident recorded in Acts xix. 1—7. Paul, in one 
of his journeys came upon a company of professed 
disciples, of whom he asked—apparently as the 
first question—‘‘Have ye received the Holy 
Spirit since ye believed?” They answered, ‘‘ We 
have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Spirit!” And it appeared that they 
had only been baptized into the earlier faith of 
John the Baptist. Paul declared to them the 
higher truth of Christ, which they at once ac- 
cepted ; and immediately ‘‘ The Holy Spirit came 
on them.” Now, to any who ignore the direct 
illuminating action of the Holy Spirit upon their 
souls, the question seems appropriate : ‘‘Unto what, 
then, were ye baptized ?”—unto a legal system, or 
into direct, joyful, inspiring communion with the 
Heavenly Father? unto Judaism, or unto Christ ? 

This truth, of an ever-present Spirit, is so great 
that any single statement of it of necessity fails to 
fully present all sides of the matter. We propose 
now to take up some of the special questions which 
arise concerning it—referring our readers for a 
fuller treatment of the whole subject to the New 
Testament. 

First, then: ‘‘ Does not this idea of a direct in- 
spiration of all believers do away with the value 
of the Scriptures?” Not at all. The general 
teaching of all Christianity is that each believer is 
the child of God, and has direct help from him in 
holy living—but that does not militate against the 
mutual helpfulness of brethren to one another in 
the Christian life. So, the having the light of 
knowledge direct from God does not alter the fact 
that we also depend for knowledge on the light re- 
flected from men nearer to him than we are. Take 
Paul’s splendid figure. The Divine Spirit, he says, 
dwells in every member of the church, as the human 
spirit dwells in every part of the body. But as no 
limb of the body is independent of the rest, so 
neither is the highest or the humblest member of 
the church independent of the other members. 
The foot cannot get along without the hand, or 
the eye without the ear. So, to apply the figure, 
neither can we dispense with those whom Christ 
has set in his church as capable of instructing and 
helping its members to the latest generation. 

To drop all metaphor: here were men, whom we 
name prophets and evangelists and apostles, with 
@ surpassing capacity for seeing and declaring 
truth about God. Farther, some of them were so 
set by Divine Providence as to be witnesses and his- 
torians of the most transcendent single fact in 
human history—the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. What these men recorded, out of 
their experience and observation under the Spirit's 
guidance, has a transcendent and imperishable 
value. Give up the testimony of David and Isaiah 
and Paul and John—give up the record of Christ’s 
life, because we have the direct inspiration of 
God’s Spirit? As soon destroy all recorded science 
and literature, because we have the faculties of 
reason and imagination ! 

But, there comes an objection from the other 
side: “Is not the Bible enough? What need of 
any farther inspiration?” To which there is a 
two-fold auswer, First, a written revelation is 
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to interpret it. ‘‘The things of the Spirit are 
spiritually discerned.” Out of forgetfulness of 
this—out of an interpretation of the Bible in a 
dry, hard, literal fashion, unlighted by the Spirit 
in whom dwells faith and hope and love—what 
endless misfortune has fallen on the Church! Men 
have defended slavery with the Bible. They have 
justified polygamy by it. The Pope supports his 
infallibility by it. A thousand superstitions and 
wrongs have appealed to its authority. Why is 
all this? It is because men have gone to the 
Bible, not under the influence of the Spirit—not 
full of the pure desire for truth, the humility, the 
charity, which are the tokens of His presence with- 
in. ‘The letter killeth,” said Paul, *‘ but the Spirit 
giveth life.” Mr. Matthew Arnold asserts, not 
without show of reason, that ‘‘culture” is neces- 
sary to understand the Bible. But the intellectual 
culture of which he speaks is possible to very 
few. Vastly more important, and possible to the 
humblest reader that can hardly spell out the 
words, is that moral culture—that discipline, 
ander God’s teaching, in fidelity and sincerity and 
love—which will enable one to apprehend and 
assimilate those elements which are vital and 
nutritious. So, we say, the inspiration of the 
Bible itself is lost on any man who is not inspired 
to understand it. 

But again, the Scriptures of necessity leave un- 
touched a great field of matters which are very 
important to us. There is the vast range of purely 
personal situations—questions as to individual 
conduct, under circumstances to which there is no 
exact parallel or even no close analogy in the 
Scriptural writings. In such cases, every devout 
Christian does go to his Heavenly Father, with a 
sincere faith that he will be rightly guided. He 
seeks inspiration for that special occasion. Ob- 
serve, it is no ‘‘new Gospel” that we are declar- 
ing; itis only an application of principles which 
every Christian acts upon. But men draw a purely 
arbitrary line in the matter. With no Scriptural 
warrant, they set up a distinction in this respect 
between matters of individual conduct and of gen- 
eraltruth. But we have no reason to suppose 
God inspires men now about the former and not 
about the latter. We see plainly that there are 
general truths of conduct, applications of ethical 
principles, on which men have been and must be 
led by something outside of the written Scriptures 
—by the same Spirit that inspired the writers of 
Scripture. Such matters are—slavery, all questions 
of civil liberty, questions between laborer and 
employer, in short almost all that we speak of as 
the ‘‘social” reforms of ourtime. These involve 
the highest moral considerations ; many of them 
are painfully complicated and difficult ; no exact 
parallel to them could arise in the times when the 
Scriptures were written. Now, about these things 
that vitally touch the health and life of the whole 
human brotherhood, it is our privilege to go right 
to the All-wise and All-loving for direction. And 
if we go to him in trust and love, he will just as 
surely give us in his own way the special teaching 
we need, as he gave it to the Apostles when they 
laid their special needs before him. 

So, too, on purely religious matters, every age 
and perhaps every thoughtful mind has its own 
special doubts and questionings. The testimony 
of the inspired men of old does indeed throw a 
steady and precious light on the great primary 
spiritual truths. But new aspects of old questions 
arise. What the Scriptures really testify on many 
points is matter of controversy. The nature and 
weight of the Scriptural testimony comes in ques- 
tion. So, in many ways, the need arises—and to 
some, the need is most imperative; keener than 
any bodily hunger; deeper than any but God can 
satisfy—of God’s own voice in the soul, speaking 
to it the truth in which is peace and life. And the 
whole history of God’s people shows that in no 
age has that voice been silent. 
| A single farther point is all we can now consider. 
**Can a Divine inspiration in the mind be surely 
distinguished from a mistaken human impulse ? 
If not, will there not come in mistake and self- 
conceit and folly ?” There certainly is no universal 
and infallible rule for distinguishing between a 
Divine and a human impulse, any more than there 
is an infallible rule for interpreting the Bible. But 
there are one or two great guarding principles. 
First, and chief, that which Christ gave for telling 
the false prophets from the true ones—‘‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Whatever belief is 
proved experimentally to make for purity, humil- 
ity, uprightness, gentleness, love, aspiration—for 
the Christlike qualities in character—witnesses it- 
felt as of Divine inspiration, Whatever belief, 





trial to weaken conscience, to build up pride, 
to make men egotistical, harsh, selfish—that 
proves itself the offspring not of Divine wisdom, 
but of human folly. Farther, this is important : 
if any man finds that what seems to him a truth 
yet appears to be inconsistent with what is held and 
has been held by the best men he knows of, let him 
challenge his idea, cross-question it, put it on prac- 
tical trial in his own life, lay it constantly before 
God in prayer, and constantly discipline himself in 
humility and in love, before he concludes that God 
has really shown to him what apparently he has 
not shown to others. The strong presumption in 
favor of any established opinion of mankind be- 
comes far stronger in favor of a conviction of mor- 
al truth which has been held by a long succession 
of good men. Yet, the highest court of appeal is 
God himself. No man, however eminent—no 
body of men, however augtst in goodness and 
wisdom—has the right to finally close the ques- 
tioning of an earnest soul. Let such a one remem- 
ber that the best and wisest of all have bidden us 
go to God ratherthan man. “If anyof you lack 
wisdom,” said the Apostle James—and he wrote 
not to scholars, not to men with the New Testa- 
ment in their hands, but to a scattered multitude, 
mostly of ignorant and unlettered folks, with no 
written gospel, wise only in that they knew the 
love of Christ, and felt God present in their hearts 
—“if any of you lack wisdom, let him ask”—not 
me, the inspired James ; not the Apostolic Coun- 
cil—‘‘let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him.” 











THE NEWSPAPER OF TO-DAY, 

HERE lies upon our desk at this moment a 

huge volume, at which any one might be ex- 
cused for staring with a sort of wonder. It bears 
on its back this title: American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. It is simply an enormous catalogue of all 
the newspapers and periodicals, in all languages, 
published in the United States and Territories, in 
the Dominion of Canada, and in the British Colo- 
nies of North America. It is an accumulation and 
array of names, dates, commercial items, histori- 
eal and biographical facts, all illustrative of the 
wealth, the enterprise, the force, and the vast- 
ness of American journalism. The distribution of 
this book among the newspapers of the Continent 
may, indeed, awaken the cacklings of professional 
vanity. It ought, however, to give every journal- 
ist a solemn sense of the majesty of the profession 
to which he belongs, and a purer consecration to 
the best possibilities of so high a service. 

This Directory isan annual publication, and con- 
stitutes a periodical report of the progress of news- 
paper enterprise in this portion of the world. The 
editor of the book is able to take a very cheerful 
view of the present condition of our journalism, 
which, in his opinion, ‘thas never been in so prosper- 
ous a condition, financially, as at thistime. A con- 
siderable number of our journals have built large 
and handsome newspaper establishments within 
the past year, and a large number of others have 
been projected, while many of thesmaller but equal- 
ly persevering journals have been placed upon a 
stronger basis than hitherto, and are in other re- 
spects improved. It has been observed that our 
journalism has taken a higher tone and a wider 
enterprise. To those who see the matter closely, 
it is apparent that this is the case, and that with 
its increasing strength there is a controlling sense 
of dignity in the press of America, which is fitting 
to its development, and to the large interests in its 
care.” 

No speech in this world is quite so eloquent as 


the language of statistics, and we are confident of 


our success in beguiling the attention of our read- 
ers while we give them a few of the enticing data, 
which we cull and collate from this book. It ap- 
pears that there are in the United States 6,768 
newspapers ; of which 627 are daily, 95 tri-weekly, 
98 semi-weekly, 5,099 weekly, 86 semi-monthly, 672 
monthly, and so forth. Within the last year have 
been started 369 new periodicals, of which 125 are 
daily. ‘‘The largest increase of the year, in num- 
ber and prosperity, lies this year, as it did last 
year, in the rich central section of country bound- 
ed by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and the 
great chain of lakes.” Florida has no daily paper ; 
Delaware and Mississippi have only three each ; 
Oregon, Vermont and West Virginia have only four 
each. Comparing the different States with refer- 
ence to periodicals of all kinds, Nevada has the 
smallest number, 14; Delaware, the next smallest, 
19; Florida, the next, 24; while New York has the 
largest, 958; Pennsylvania comes next, 648; Illi- 





be surprised to read that even Iowa has more peri- 
odicals than Massachusetts, by as much as 324 ex- 
ceeds 310. Michigan, which has 245, falls behind 
Indiana, which has 294, and goes ahead of Wis- 
consin, which has 225. Even young Kansas sur- 
passes old Virginia by 147 to 128. Texas, having 
154, beats Tennessee, which has but 132; and little 
New Jersey, with her 157, beats them both, if she 
may take them one at a time. 

It is startling to notice, also, that journalism in 
America is a polyglot genius, speaking, not only in 
English, but in German, French, Scandinavian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian, Welsh, Bohemian, Portu- 
guese, Polish and Cherokee. Glibly discoursing 
in all these tongues, journalism devotes itself to 
every specialty which has a patron, or pays for an 
advertisement ; so that, in addition to political, re- 
ligious and literary periodicals, we have papers 
particularly representing Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Stock-raising, Medicine, Surgery, Education, 
Amusement and Instruction of Children, Free- 
Masonry, Odd-Fellowship, Temperance, the 
Knighthood of Pythias, Commerce, Finance, In- 
surance, Real Estate, Mechanics, Law, Printing 
and Publishing, Sporting, Music, Fashion, and 
Woman Suffrage. 

There is, indeed, some sublimity and a sort of ter- 
ror in this spectacle of American journalism. Who 
and what can stand against it? It is everywhere, 
it sees everything, it tells everything. If it were 
unanimous in favor of what is right, one imagines 
that it might banish whatever is wrong from this 
continent. At all events, pausing before the re- 
cital of its magnitude and of its versatile func- 
tions, one cannot but think that almost every- 
thing that is to be desired for the world hangs 
upon the right development and employment of 
this colossal power. 

We often hear journalism spoken of as a profes- 
sion. The phrase is yet only a prophecy. Jour- 
nalism is not yet a profession ; but it ought to be, 
and it will be. If it were organized like the pro- 
fessions of the law and of medicine, with its appro- 
priate code, its appropriate maxims, aspirations, 
desires and antipathies, it might greatly increase 
its purity, dignity and influence. Brains and cul- 
ture and the power of expression would preserve 
their rights in the new profession against the over- 
bearing ways of capital, as successfully as corres- 
ponding eminence does in the two older profes- 
sions. Besides, if duly organized, journalism could 
protect itself, not only from assaults that are with- 
out, but from the greater harm of disgraces that 
are within. 

No one can doubt that American journalism is 
to go on in material enterprise. Can we be equal- 
ly sure that it will advance in high-mindedness, in 
honesty, in justice to unfashionable causes and to 
unpopular men, in superiority to the madness of 
to-day’s clamor, in courtesy of speech, in fair-deal- 
ing with foes, in rejoicing in what is good, in 
sweetness of heart and in brightness of brain? _. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


F there is any truth in the saying, ‘‘ Practice is 
better than Theory,” there is something worthy of 
attention in what the Hon. Joseph Medill tells us of the 
workings of the system of minority representation in 
Illinois. “The unjust monopoly of representation is 
broken. Every Democratic district elected two Dem- 
ocrats and one Republican, and every Republican dis- 
trict two Republicans and one Democrat to the House. 
The exception to this rule only occurred when a can- 
didate of the stronger party was unpopular, or that of 
the weaker party the fitter man to such a degree as to 
constrain enough of his opponents to vote for him to 
elect him. It was a noticeable fact that, taken as a 
whole, the so-called ‘minority members’ were the 
ablest men. Several of the strongest and most conspic- 
uous members were sent to the Assembly by the 
‘plumping’ vote of the minority, showing that the 
weaker party, as a rule, were more careful and con- 
scientious in making selections of representatives 
than the majority side. Minority representation in 
Illinois has been demonstrated toan actual reform—not 
a change merely, but an improvement in the science of 
popular government, and the people are pleased with 
the operation of the experiment, aud intend to give it 
a fair and thorough trial. At first many were hostile 
to its adoption; but few would now vote for its abro- 
gation.” 

—The woman suffragists appear to have had a 
good time at their anniversary in Boston, in spite of 
a!l discouragements. Col. T. W. Higginson, who usu- 
ally contrives to put a great deal of wit and wisdom 
into a small space, is thus reported in the Advertiser : 

In Providence, a short time since, the speaker stepped into 
a barber's shop. He found a woman barber there, and she 
attended to his beard. Mentioning the fact to a gentleman a 
few days later, the latter said: “ If there is anything I despise 
it is to see the proper occupation of our sex encroached upon 
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by the other.” That gentleman got his living by selling hoop- 
skirts and corsets. Let woman try where she will, there is no 
door she can open without dissatisfying somebody. Said Col. 
Higginson: There is a successive development of races 
and a successive development of sexes as well. Where there 
is a difference in the order of time, it is the one who develops 
first, and not last, who is at disadvantage. The very fact that 
man has beaten woman in so many things—sometimes even 
with a stick—is satisfactory proof that she will beat him by- 
and-by. There is no possibility, in looking at the future of 
the races, of knowing where this grand elevation of women 
4s to stop. What is the tendency of theworld now? To grow 
finer and fimer in its organization ; to substitute mind for 
muscle, fineness for strength. All the tendency of mechanic 
inventions works that way. They say that women make no 
inventions. But why need she if all the invention of genius 
is directed teward the relief of woman? Itis her delicate 
touch on fine machinery thatis going to equalize wages one of 
these days. If there is a difference in sex it lies in the direc- 
tion of fineness of perception—delicacy in place of coarseness. 
This has an immense bearing on the ballot question. How 
well it disposes of the “ brutal” argument, the “‘ fighting” ar- 
gument, so often brought forward in opposition to woman 
.suffrage, by gentlemen who escape the draft! The Saturday 
Review lately said that physical power is necessary to political 
power. What beeomesof the physical power of the aldermen 
of New York eompared to that of the prize fighters ?—that is, 
so far as they are not the same. It is not muscle in man that 
governs, and the ‘‘ muscle” argument against the ballot for 
‘women disappears. In these ways the finer element is creep- 
ing in, and through fineness the world is to be ruled one day. 
To that finer element we can entrust the government without 
fear. As I take it, upon the whole tendency of this move- 
ment must depend all social questions. The very breadth of 
the movement is the guarantee of itssuccess. Of course it is 
-radical, and that is the very element of its success. We are 
“bringing our harvest home. We make some noise about it. 
Iam glad we do. But we make noclaim to be infallible in 
our aims, nor even in our ends. All we know is that woman 
has suffered in the past, and we don’t mean she shall in the 
future. All we know is that if woman is “the salt of the 
earth,” she has been administered too much on the plan of 
the boy who, when asked what salt was, replied, “ Salt is the 
kind of thing which makes things taste bad when there ain’t 
none in’em.” The world has been badly seasoned; we will 


havo it better done in the future. 
£ 








+ 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. If good works are of no account in our eternal f 


salvation, how do you understand Christ’s answer to 
the sincere inquirer, what he should do to inherit eternal 
life? 

HOSE who think good works of no account 
' have read the Bible to small profit. Faith with- 
out works is dead. Men shall be rewarded according 
to the deeds done in the body. And yet weare exhorted 


to humility because no good works of ours can |! 
earn eternal life. God gives of his own goodness. |’ 


When we have done our best works, we have but done 

our duty—we have earned nothing. But we have no 
hope of salvation unless we diligently work righteous- 
ness in faith. 


2. Might not the drama be employed to advantage in 
the study of the Scriptures, and in disseminating the 
Christian religion ? 

We do not see how. 


3. Can any ene safely pray to be forgiven just as he 
forgives ? 
. We do not know that any one has any warrant, in 
the teaching of Christ, to expect to be forgiven in any 
other way than just as he forgives his debtors. 


4. [hear that you have had one hundred thousand of 

your “Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” printed in 
Boston. Is thie true? 
* Itis net. We did endeavor to get them done in Bos- 
ton, in which ease they would have been delivered, 
not as French, but as American. Unfortunately, the 
American firm could not equal the French, and we 
have delivered no pictures in the United States but 
those printed in Paris. If we could get work done as 
well in this country, and for the same price, we should 
not have te go to Paris for it. 


5. I have two friends that are so dear to me that they 
fil my whole heart and life. Is it right thus to love 
God's gifts better that the Giver? 

Suppose we look at the matter from another stand- 
point. If you loved your friends less, would you love 
God more? Is there any real conflict between the 
two? Human friendship is an image of the heavenly, 
and nothing could be more mistaken than the supposi- 
tion that they are in antagonism. So long as your 
friendship does not lead you to do wrong, so long as 
you love God so well that you would not betray the 

_ truth for the sake of friendship, you are safe. 


7. Why was not the box of spikenard sold for three 
hundred penee, and given to the poor ? 

That which is spent as an expression of love is never 
wasted. Even benevolence may be too material and 
utilitarian, Every expression of love is as precious as 
bread to the hungry. Doubtless, it was a great joy to 
Christ in his sorrowing toil—how much more is it to 
his fainting disciples! 

8. Do not some members of secret orders say that 
their orders are religious? Do they not put them in 
place of the Church of Christ? Can professing Chris- 
tians ¢ endorse, encowrage, or belong to such 
orders? Are not such persons really hindering Christ’s 
“Cause, which they profess to love? - 

We were perfectly aware when we wrote it, that our 





moderate reply in regard to secret societies would 
draw upon us a charge of buckshot from the blunder- 
buss of some inquiring friend. We repeat that we are 
neither admirers of, nor apologists for, secret societies. 
Unnecessary secrecy seems to us child’s play. But if 
anybody enjoys child’s play, if any man finds the 
society of his fellows more tolerable when it is flavored 
with the sauce of mystic mummeries and symbolic 
solemnities, he shall enjoy it with no censure from us. 
If he thinks that free-masonry or odd-fellowship has 
vitality enough to save the world, and dispense with 
the Church—why, he would be a fool about something 
else, perhaps, if you removed that delusion. Many 
worthy people find the antique symbolism and artifi- 
cial mystery of the secret orders vastly amusing, and 
we are perfeotly willing to allow them their playthings 
if they will tolerate ours. Free-masonry cannot injure 
Christianity half as much as the censoriousness of some 
of its opposers. But if our friend persists that it is 
wicked to belong to such an order, he has the Pope on 
his side. 

9. If God organizes some men with base passions, 
how can he justly punish them ? 

No man is responsible for what he cannot help; but 
it is every man’s business to repress the evil and de- 
velop the good in himself. 


The Household. 


OUR LOU. 
BY MARY L. RITTER. 


*rTXIS almost thirteen years, dear child, 
Since, one fair autumn day, 

Faint, smiling on the unknown life, 
Thou on my bosom lay. 

The orchard boughs were red with fruit, 
The grapes hung on the vine, 

And yet I thought of all God's gifts 
The sweetest one was mine. 














Then one roof covered all we prized, 
A loving household band ; 
The year held peace, and health, and wealth 
Within its bounteous hand ; 
And crowning all, and cherished most, 
A lily undefiled, 
We held thee to our happy hearts, 
A laughing, merry child. 


The old house stands deserted now, 
And on one faithful breast 

The tall grass waves, and care and pain 
Have shadowed all the rest. 

Never again, just as of yore, 
Can we united be ; 

Time's busy hand has changed us all, 
Save in our love for thee. 


God keep thee pure and true, dear child, 
Unspotted from all sin ; 

Bright angels make thy pathway clear, 
And help thee walk therein ; 

And when at last my eyelids close 
Upon the pain of earth, 

May’st thou watch me as lovingly 
As I did thee at birth. 





OUR GIRLS ABROAD. 


HOTEL DE LA JUNGFRAU, t 
HGGIscHorn, SwITZERLAND, Sept. 31st. 





Dear H.: 


PEAKING of the common life of the villagers 
here, one of the things which struck me very 
forcibly was the size of the patches of ground devoted 
to crops. These are absolutely pathetic. A quarter of 
an acre—a very small quarter, too, for it looked about 
as big as my pocket-handkerchief—growing rye; next 
to that, about the same space, in potatoes; then some 
flax,and soon. If a man owned only one such patch 
of rye, and depended on it for his winter’s bread, he 
must have less capacity for eating than I have. Of 
course the milk, butter, and cheese are all good, the 
grass is so fine and sweet, but how they ever get hay 
enough to last their cattle from the first of October to 
the last of May isa mystery tome. The pastoral life 
here looks picturesque if you do not examine too 
closely ; but if I were a dweller here, I am sure I should 
look enviously at the gay strangers from other places 
who stream through this country in the summer and 
seem to have such a gloriously easy time. — 

The first time we went up the Eggischorn, the mis- 
erable mountains had been putting themselves into a 
water-cure pack apparently, for the Jungfrau was in- 
visible in a wet-looking sheet of clouds, the Matter- 
horn had shrouded his head in towels of mist, as if he 
had been on a spree the night before, and the other 
mountains looked in much the same conditions So we 
made the ascent again some days later, and meantime 
a foot of snow had fallen, and the moment we dis- 
mounted from our mules, we were in more than ankle 
deep, and both of us girls commenced slipping. My 
guide went ahead, holding me by the hand and smell- 
ing out the path (I suppose he smelled it as dogs do, as 
there was not the slightest trace of one visible), and I 
following, keeping my eyes fixed on his heels that I 
might step exactly in his tracks, and so we trailed 
along. Occasionally either Marian or I would slip 
down into the snow almost to our eyes, and emerge 








with a tug anda laugh. Imagine, if you can, the de- 
gree of our wetness when we reached the platform of 
rocks on the summit. Our guides immediately en- 
veloped us in all the shawls we had brought, un- 
earthed, or rather unsnowed, a board, established us 
on it, and quickly unpacking a lunch, commanded us 
to eat and drink. That being done, we were permitted 
to look about us, and as we realized the noble pano- 
rama which opened on all sides, we forgot the manner 
of our coming. At our feet was the broad sweep of 
the Aletzch glacier, looking like a river of ice; on the 
right was the Finster-aar-horn, then the Jungfrau, 
Moenck and Eiger—in the middle foreground the 
Aletzch-horn, and on the left the Weisshorn, the beau- 
tiful Matterhorn rising sharply and clearly with a neu- 
tral-tinted background that made one long to be a 
painter to copy it—then the Mischabel-horner, and far 
away, half cloud, half visible, a dim shadowy dome of 
snow, Mont Blanc! We lingered and looked till (the 
ridiculous always waiting on the sublime, you know) 
one of my interminable series of sneezings began, 
which so alarmed my guide he declared we must in- 


stantly descend or we should be sick with eolds. And 


then the business of the day really began. Imagine 
yourself descending a series of “ greased poles ’"’ with a 
thousand feet of clear tumble below, if you did not 
slide just right. That was about the way the thing 
looked to me. My guide was as strong as a lion, so he 
let me slip up against him, slide on to his heels, and 
descend on him like an avalanche generally, at any mo- 
ment; he ought to have been well bruised (you know 
I am not small nor light), but he was amiable and 
smiling through it all, and I could not see next day 
that he was dented or even “ black and blue.”’ Finally, 
we made a grand rush—Marian and I taking hold of 
the hands of our respective guides, just ran and leaped 
down the mountain side until we were out of breath. 
I sacrificed one heel from my new boots by the opera- 
tion, but we were thoroughly warmed by the exercise, 
and reached the comparatively level ground, where 
our mules awaited us, ina perfect glow. But I was so 
wet that I did not dare ride, and visions of Dr. L., 


shaking his head over my obituary, or, worse still, of 


an attack of fever in a hotel where no doctor was at- 
tainable, impelled me to rush on down the steep zig-zag 
path almost as fast as we had gone before with our 
guides, and down I went to the hotel as if pursued 
by the gad-fly. Next day we were somewhat tired 
and a trifle stiff in our movements in the morning, but 
sustained no injury from our exposure and exertions. 
We have found the pansy growing wild here, just as 
in our gardens at home, only all the petals are of that 
dark violet velvet color, instead of only two, as with us. 
That, in common with the other plants growing so far 
up on the mountains, is never more than inch high. 
The thistle gets snubbed in a way that would warm the 
heart of the long-suffering Yankee farmer. Its blos- 
som, instead of flaunting at the end of a long, strong 
stem, dares not rise half an inch above the surface of 
the ground, and looks meek enough with its leaves 
trying to curl down against the warm earth, and not 
offering any defiance to the mountain blasts. 
To-morrow we shall go down the mountain to Brieg, 
where we are to meet the O.’s, and then we shall go 
through the Simplon Pass to Italy—first to Como and 
then to Milan. Yours as ever, K. 











TWO SHIPWRECKED CHILDREN. 
BY MRS, G. A. RAWSON. 


4 tor E day began by looking cloudy, and some 
rain had fallen during the night, so the streets 
and yards were muddy. On the previous day Harry 
had been playing soldier, and mamma had trimmed 
his velveteen suit with red braid to give it a military 
appearance. His brother, Alward, made him a very . 
gay paper hat, and just the nicest little wooden sword 
—and altogether Harry had a splendid time. He ex- 
pected to be just as happy to-day as he was yesterday ; 
and the clouds in the sky did not cast any shadows 
over his cheerful little heart. Harry didn’t mind rain. 
Not he! On the contrary, he rather liked it; and all 
the while he was washing he kept up a chatter of an- 
ticipated fun. Mamma could not help suggesting the 
propriety of laying aside the velvet suit till a dry day 
came; especially as the small gentleman had a habit of 
tumbling, and it was no unusual occurrence for him 
to come in very muddy after these mishaps. 

But the bare suggestion of laying aside that pretty 
rig made him raise his dear little face, with such a be- 
seeching look in the blue eyes, that before his “‘ Oh, no, 
mamma! ’’ was fairly spoken, she said, “‘ Well, wear it, 
dearie; only try to be careful.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!’’ And, with a couple of somer- 
saults, as vents for the overflow of hisspirits, he hopped 
into his panties, and, a minute later, had on the jacket 
too. His face was like a sunbeam at the breakfast 
table, or “‘as good as a flower,’ his sister said. Ina 
little while, his sword fastened in his belt, he ran off 
with his favorite playmate and next-door neighbor, 
Dean Smith. . 

For a couple of hours the children had a merry time. 
They played among the shrubbery. Deanie was the 
Union troops, and Harry the Rebels, and the Rebels 
made araid upon the Union troops; and, as was the 
case in the war your parents have so often told you 
of, sometimes the Union men conquered and some- 
times the Rebels. 

At last the Union troops completely routed the 





























June 18, 1873. 


Rebels, and, during the chase, the whole Rebel army 
fell into a mud puddle. This brought the war to a 
stand-still. A treaty of peace was effected on the spot, 
and the representatives of two great armies walked in 
sorrowful, single-file procession around to the back 
door, and into the kitchen. 

“T tumbled into a wet puddle, mamma, and I’m 
awful muddy,” said Harry, ruefully surveying the 
clothes which had been the delight of his eyes, and 
from which the glory had—at least for the time—de- 
parted. 

| “Indeed, you are! I was afraid of this,” said his 
mamma, as she took off the soiled jacket and panties, 
and again dressed him—this time in clothes more suit- 
able for the weather. But the Rebel army looked so 


shabby in an old suit of gray cloth that the “ Union’s”’ ' 


did not eare to fight with it any more; so Dean went 
«home. 

The eloudy promise of the morning was fulfilled 
during the day by showers of rain; but still the hours 
passed eheerfully. The home was like a hive, and 
children as well as parents were busy bees. Alward, 
the big boy of the family, made a new house for his 
doves; and it amused Harry to see his brother work. 


‘Then, too, Harry was glad he had on the old clothes | 


and big top boots, because he could run from the house 
to the barn, and no fear of soiling his dress. Going 
into the eellar for apples gave him a brilliant idea, if 
mamma would but let him carry itout. So he rubbed 
his boots en the mat till they were clean enough for 
him to seek and ask her. He found her in the study 
reading with papa. He looked a little doubtfully from 
oue to the other, and then said: “Mamma, there’s 
such a nice lot of water in the cellar—its three or four 
inches deep, and I’ve only old clothes on, and big top 
boots—mayn’t I take a board, and pretend it’s a boat, 
and sail on it?” 
His mother saw he was about as dirty as he could be, 
and she knew that boys delight to paddle in water; so 
she thought it as well to grant the petition, and tell 
_him he might go for a little while. 
. He went off delighted; when, with a wistful face, his 
sister Gerty said: 
“T wish I was a boy, so that I could play in the water 
too.” 
| Soon she came in with rubbers on her feet, a water- 
-proof cloak around her, and ascarf tied over her head, 


and wished to be allowed to join Harry. Mamma }. 
knew the rainy day had been rather a long one to the } 


little girl, so she gave a ready permission. 


Very soon Gerty returned from the cellar to report }, 


progress: “ Mamma, it’s just splendid! You never 
Saw such a nice cellar!’’ (Mamma didn’t want to very 
often.) ‘The platform is our wharf, and we’ve got a 
‘long board, and put the biggest tub on it, and that’s 

“our boat.” 

_ ‘The happy voices reached their parents, who smiled 
atthe pleasant conceits they heard. First, Gerty wasa 
mermaid and Harry a merman; then they were sailors, 
going from one end of the world—their tiny world 
—to the other. They sailed up to the platform, and 
took in acargoof fruit; and some of their voyages 
‘were as wonderful as any you ever heard or read of. 
They took apples to Florida, and brought back 
oranges; but the oranges looked very much like pota- 
toes. 

Then they resolved to carry a cargo of especially fine 
oranges to friends who live where the climate is too 
cold for such fruits to grow; and I think it was that 
cargo that brought them to grief; for the oranges 
resembled pumpkins, and proved to he too heavy 
for the ship. Somehow it lost its balance, and— 
splash! 

“Two shipwrecked children!” exclaimed mamma, 
as, followed by papa, she ran to their rescue. Such 
shivering, dripping little mortals as came up from the 
cellar! 

“T thought so!” sagely remarked their father. 

Men always aay “I thought so” after such things 
happen. 

1 “Why, youare a mermaid and merman,” said mam- 
ma. ‘Or—play you are two poor little shipwrecked 
chiidren, and papwhas just rescued you from the water, 
and brought you here, because this is the nearest house, 
and we are going to dry you.” So papa undressed one 
child and mamma the other; and they were soon in 
warm flannels and night-dresses. 

** Now, papa, please tuck them up between the blan- 
kets—that’s what they do to shipwrecked people—and 
I'll roll this flannel around their feet.” 

‘“‘Why, how cold the poor little toes are!” And 
away she ran for two hot flat-irons, which she placed 
at their feet. 

» “Now,” said she, ‘‘I must get some warm food for 
“you.” 
| In ashort time she returned with two basins of nice 
‘bread and milk. 

The children ate their suppers, said their evening 
prayers, and were again tucked up in bed—all the 
} while talking merrily over the “ wreck,” and enjoying 
+ having their mother play it with them. 
| And when, an hour later, their parents looked in 
jupon them, they found them sleeping soundly. 
| “Dear little shipwrecked sailors!” said their mother. 
*“ They hadn’t the least idea they were sent to bed for 

getting wet.” 

“No, indeed!” answered their father. ‘That would 
have given the matter quite another aspect.” 

But I wonder what they will think when they read 

pala in the Christian Union! 
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A DANISH HERO. 
BY F. E. 


ANS ANDERSEN, the children’s friend, 
The magic of whose pen 
Half makes us think that lifeless things 
Have hearts and souls like men, 


Tells us, in prose, a stirring tale, 
Which I repeat in rhyme; 

A legend of the stormy North, 
And of a far-off time. 


Denmark and Sweden were at war; 
A little Swedish band 

Compelled a Dane to be their guide 
To Jutland’s hills of sand. 


To Lemvig, on the Lim Fjiord, 
They bent their hurried way, 

Perchance witb cruel jest and threat 
Urged on their guide that day. 


Though love of country, many a year, 
May slumber in the heart, 

Yet when the tyrant’s voice is heard 
To fullest life 'twill start. 


The peasant heard, in silent wrath, 
And vowed, with downcast eye, 

That though his life were forfeit, too, 
These tyrants all should die. 


The blue sky never bluer seemed, 
The air was ne’er so sweet 

As when he looked his last; e’en then 
Death he could calmly mect. 


But ah! his home and his beloved! 
Before this strife was past, 

Night closed around them on the waste. 
The leader spoke at last : 


** See thou betray us not,”’ he cried, 
And partly drew his sword ; 
A lonely farmhouse light appeared 
Across the wide Fjiord. 


The darkness hid the guide’s stern eye, 
His cheek that paler grew, 

But from the firm-set, bearded lips 
His voice rang clear and true. 


“ Yonder,” he answered, “ Lemvig lies, 
Hasten !"" and every Swede, 
Glad that their toilsome march was o’er, 
Putspurs unto his steed. 


A wild, long shriek! A heavy plunge! 
A faint and far-off cry! 

Below the sea-washed precipice 
Dead guide and dead Swede lie. 


So died the peasant hero bold, 
Foes only saw the deed; 

Not his th’ admiring shout that cheered 
The dying Winkelried. 


But Danish song and legend still, 
With Lim's enchanting shore, 

Praise himgvho loved his dear ones well, 
But loved his country more. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tas Italian school-mistresses recently had the au- 

dacity to present themselves at a teachers’ convention 
heid in Venice and to inquire why their salaries should not be 
as large as those of the male teachers, when they did as much 
and as good work as their brother pedagogues. The gentle- 
men in congress assembled were amazed at this question so 
suddenly thrust upon them for solution. As soon, how- 
ever, as they recovered their self-possession sufficiently to 
speak, they first denounced the query as ‘‘ impertinent” and 
calculated to cause “ comparisons which were odious.””’ They 
regarded the claim as unpatriotic, since economy must be 
used in Italy, just now, in all financial matters; they decided 
that women do not need so much money as men do, and when 


‘pressed to say why this difference of necessities existed, they 


proceeded to explain that ‘‘a man needs money to hold his 
own with other men; to pay his part in little parties of pleas- 
ure; he has to attend and give little dinners ; he has to fre- 
quent the cafés, to provide himself with cigars, wine, and 
other little things.” Strange to say, these absurd school- 
mistresses were unimpressed and unconvinced by these co- 
gent reasons of the propriety of their doing as much or more 
work at half the wages received by others, and no doubt they 
will persist in reiterating the query till it gets a different an- 
swer from that returned by their brethren of the ferule. 


How THE TEMPERANCE DAMAGE LAW WORKED IN 
Oxn10.—The rum-seller in Akron, whom I will call Hi Church, 
because he was “ high” most of the time, had been sued sev- 
eral times for damage done by his rum on citizens of the 
town. One man came out drunk and smashed in a big glass 
window. He was too poor to pay for it, and the owner came 
against Church. A boy about sixteen got drunk and let a 
horse run away with him, breaking his arm. His father 
made Church pay the damage. A mechanic got drunk and 
was killed on the railroad track, and his wife sued Church for 
$2,000 and got it. A farmer got drunk and was burned in his 
barn on the hay. His son sued Church and recovered. Church 
got sick of paying out so much money for personal and prop- 
erty damages. It ate up all the rum-seller's profits. Still, he 
acknowledged the law to be a statute, and that it made him 
responsible for all the damage done by hisrum. He used to 
argue, also, that sometimes his rum did people good, and then 
he said he ought to receive something back. One day Lawyer 
Thompson got to drinking. Thompson was mean, like ’most 
all lawyers, and when he died of the delirium tremens there 
wasn’t much mourning in Akron. There wasn’t anybody who 
eared enough for Thompson to sue Church for damage done. 
So, one day, Church went before the court himself. “ What 
does Mr. Church want ?” asked the justice. ‘*I tell yer what, 
jedge,” commenced the rum-seller, “when my rum killed 
that thar mechanic Johnson and Farmer Mason, I cum down 


at, 


“ 


a 
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like a man. I paid the damage and squared up like a Chris- 
tian—now didn’t I, jedge?"” “ Yes, you paid the damage, Mr. 
Church; but what then?” “ Wall, jedge, my rum did a good 
deal to’rds killin’ Lawyer Thompson now, and it ’pears ter 
me when I kill a lawyer I kinder ought ter get a rebait 1" — 
Eli Perkins, in the Graphic. 


Dorry’s Diary.— Good resolutions,” an old adage 
says, “are like pic-crust, easily broken.” This familiar 
maxim and its moral were both brought forcibly to our mind 
recently by a pleasant little tale called ‘‘ What Katy Did,” in 
which the story is told of a queer little fellow, whose name 
was Dorry, and who resolved to keep a diary. He undertook 
the task manfully, and his courage held out bravely until he 
made twelve entries, of which the following were the con- 
cluding ones: “March 24—This is Sunday. Corn befe for 
dinnir. Studdied my Bibel lesson. Aunt Issy said I was 
greedy. Have resollved not to think so much about things to 
ete. Wish I was a better boy. Nothing pertickler for tea.” 
- « « “March 2%—Forgitwhatdid.” . . . “Marcoh2?—For- 
git what did.” . “March 20—Played.” ... ‘March 
31—Forgit what did.” “ April 1—Have dissided not to 
kepe a jurnal enny more.’ How many “ Dorrys” there are 
in the world! People who have an alacrity in making resolu- 
tions, and an equal alacrity in not adhering to them; who 
start brilliantly, as did Dorry, with a tolerably carnest effort, 
and really accomplish something; who then falter, “ forgit 
what did,” become weak-kneed, and, finally, end with Dorry’s 
lame and impotent conclusion, “ Have dissided not to kepe a 
jurnal enny more.” 


—One afternoon during the late unpleasantness a 
long, gaunt civilian, wearing garments of rusty black and a 
stove-pipe hat, walking up in the rear of headquarters, was 
accosted by a hostler. 

Hostler.—“ Keep out of here.”’ 

Visitor.—“ Isn't this General Grant's tent?” 

Hostler.—“ Yes.” 

Visitor.—“* Well, I reckon ho will let me inside.”” 

Hostler.—‘* You will soon find out.” 

As he entered the tent a guard mistook him for a member 
of the Sanitary or Christian Commission. 

Guard.—“ No sanitary folks allowed inside.” 

Visitor.—“ I guess General Grant will see me.” 

Guard.—“ I can’t let you pass, but I'll send him your name. 
What is it?” 

Visitor.—* Abraham Lincoln.” 


—A boy was once sailing down East River, near New 
York, which was then a very dangerous channel. He watched 
the old steersman with great interest, and observed that 
wherever he came near a stick of painted wood he changed 
his course. 
ws Why do you turn out for those bits of wood?” asked the 

y. 
“The old man looked up from under his shaggy brows, too 
much taken up with his task to talk, and simply growled out 
* Rocks.” 

“Well, I would not turn out for those bits of wood,” said 
the boy. “I would goright over them.” 

The old man replied only by a look—“ Poor foolish lad,” it 
said, * how little you know about rocks!” 

The Bible is full of buoys to show where the rocks are hid- 
den. { 


—When Governor and Minister Jewell meets the 
Duke Alexis at the court of his father, they will both be likely 
to recall their first meeting at Hartford and some of their 
conversation at that time. The Governor was escorting the 
Duke and his party about Hartford, showing them its indus- 
trial establishments and public buildings; passing his own 
great leather warehouse, he spoke of it, and said he was bred 
a tanner, and that that was his business now. “ What!” said 
the astonished Duke, “a tanner and a governor!” “ Yes,” the 
latter can add now, “and United States Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Czar of all the Russias.” And the glory of it will 
be, for minister and America, too, that the Czar, his family 
end his cabinet will find the Connecticut tanner more of a 
gentleman and an abler diplomat by far than the average of 
American representatives at his court since he has been on 
the Russian throne.—Springfield Republican. 

—A clergyman at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, was lately 
examining the parish school. In the course of examination, the 
Bible class was brought forward. After many questions had 
been asked and answered, greatly to the satisfaction of the min- 
ister, he proposed that any boy might ask him a quostion, as he 
might then have an idea of what particular information they 
wanted. A pause ensued. At last a bright-looking boy said: 
“Sir, I would like to ask one.”’ “ Well, my little man,” asked 
the minister, “‘ what is the question you are to ask?” “Sir,” 
said the boy, “what was the use of Jacob’s ladder when the 
angels had wings?’’ The minister felt taken aback, took out 
his snuff-box, and looked at the boy. “I think, my little man, 
that is the very question I should have asked at the class, and 
I will give sixpence to any boy in the class who will answer 
it.” After a somewhat long pause, one little fellow, third from 
the bottom, held out his hand. “ Well,” said the minister, 
“can you answer that question?’’ “ Yes, sir.’ “ Well, what 
was the use of the ladder when the angels had wings?’’ “Oh! 
sir, the angels were poukin’ (moulting) at the time and could- 
na flee.” The minister is taking an interest in that boy. 

—Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the prosperous Riverside 
Press, tells how, nearly fifty years ago, a little, pale-faced man 
came into the Vermont printing-office where he was learning 
his trade, and, handing him a printed slip, said: “ My lad, 
when you use these words spell them as here, theater, 
center,” etc. It was Noah Webster, traveling ox foot and 
visiting country printing-offices to persuade people to spell as 
he did. The apprentice little thought at that time that he 
should ever be head of an establishment which would manu- 
facture a thousand tons of Webster’s Dictionaries. 

—Apropos to the question of quartette singing, it 
may be related that an enthusiastic precentor the other 
Sunday, on leaving church, happened to meet one of the 
churchwardens, “ Well,” said the man of music, “how did 
you like the Gregorians?”’ “I haven’t the pleasure of know- 
ing the family,” rejoined the other, and then inquired with 
naWwe simplicity, “ whereabouts do they sit ?’’—Congregation- 
alist. : 
—A minister examined his schoolboys thus: ‘‘ What 
is the meaning of the word ‘repentant?’” “ Please, sir, don't 
know.” “Now, if I had stolen a loaf of bread, what should I 
be?” “Please, sir, locked up.” “ Well, should I feel sovry?”’ 
“Yes.” “Well, why should I fool sorry?" “ Please, sir, 00/ 
you was cotched," \ 


/ 
/ 
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The Chureh. 


' HOME. 


So far from simply denying the position of those 
who are moving for a religious amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, about eighty pastors, chiefly Bap- 
tists in and around Philadelphia, have signed a memorial 
against the incorporation of a religious creed into the Con- 
stitution either of the State or Nation. 











The General Association of the Illinois Congregation- 
alists met at Elgin on the 28th ult., where the quite gratifying 
report was made that the State churches, although two hun- 
dred and forty-nine of them are receiving aid, had raised 
nearly all their home mission funds themselves. In the 
coming year they hope to be wholly independent of outside 
society assistance by contributing $13,000 for their home pur- 
poses. They gave to foreign missions last year, $23,679. 


On the subject of free churches, the United Presby- 
terian Assembly, just adjourned in Philadelphia, recom- 
mended its congregations to abolish the system of renting 
pews, “as inconsistent with freedom of worship, as a hin- 
drance to benevolence, and as making merchandise of the 
house of God.” It also urged churches to give their pastors 
a liberal support, naming one thousand dollars as the mini- 
mum for country pastors, and two thousand dollars for pas- 

- tors in towns and cities. 


More than usual interest centered in the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church (Dutch), which last week 
closed its sessions at New Brunswick, N. J., not so much on 
account of its own business at hand as for the projects of 
union submitted to it from other bodies and proposed by it- 
self. The Presbyterians, North and South, the United Pres- 
byterians and the German Reformed all favor union with 
this denomination, and the preparatory steps have been taken 
to that end by the appointment of Committees to confer on 
the subject. The Southern Presbyterians first mooted the 
question a year or two since, and although opposition has 
developed itself there, the prospect of a final agreement is not 
unfavorable. If this union takes place, it is believed the way 
will be paved for a final re-union of the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians. Decisive action on these projects cannot 
be taken until next year, if then, and meanwhile the churches 
are to consider the matter calmly and thoroughly. 


The opening of the recent Synod was signalized by 
the dedication of the James Suydam Hall, founded by that 
generous benefactor of the Reformed Church, and also by 
the laying of the corner-stone of a library for Rutgers Col- 
lege, to be erected through the liberality of Gardner A. Sage, 
Esq., of Brooklyn. The Synod’s proceedings otherwise re- 
lated chiefly to church funds and mission work, and also toa 
new church liturgy about which there were opposite views, 
which were harmonized finally by putting certain portions of 
the ritual in brackets, which may be used or omitted at dis- 
cretion. 





The deaconess and her duties seem to be growing in 
favor among the Episcopalians. A year ago, there was but 
one in the Diocese of Long Island ; now there are eleven, four 
of whom were admitted to office last week, in Brooklyn, with 
quite impressive services. Bishop Littlejohn, in receiving 
them, explained that the order of deaconesses was a corporate 
body, which could hold property and receive bequests, and 
the duties of whose members were: to visit the sick, succor 
the distressed, and teach the ignorant. The candidates were 
to devote themselves to this life for not less than three years. 
Rey. Dr. Hall, of Holy Trinity, particularly warned the new 
deaconesses against superstitious notions and habits, proba- 
bly not wishing them to have the outward resemblance to 
* Sisters of Charity,” and told them that their way would be 
somewhat difficult, and that they must needs have great heart 
and enthusiasm in their work. The speaker admitted that, 
in some respects, the influence of the priesthood was less now 
than ever before, and that it was for woman to come in and 
introduce better modes of relieving the sick and needy in the 
parishes. A fund for the use of the deaconesses has already 
‘been started in the diocese, and the Bishop thinks that the 
candidates for the work will be coming forward more rapidly 
hereafter. 


May women pray in meeting? asks a Presbyterian 
country pastor, through the columns of the Evangelist, who 
finds his own experience says—yes, but knows that the Church 
at large would give an opposite answer. This is what he 
says: “I go to my prayer-meeting on the appointed evening, 
and there I find—because I am peculiarly favored—six or ten 
men, and thirty or forty women. My neighbor tells me he 
had at his meeting once thirty women and one man besides 
himself. Now, in accordance with its interpretation of one 
text of the Scripture, our Church says to the women, * You 
must not pray,’ and to the one man or the ten, ‘You alone 
can pray.’ But I know in my heart that there are Christian 
women in my meeting that can pray better than any man in 
it. I know that the women’s prayer-meeting in my church 
melts often into tears, while the Church-meeting is often as 
dry as Sahara. Now, is not this dear Presbyterian Church of 
ours paralyzing, in many places, its right arm, the prayer- 
meeting, by its unbending strictness in this respect? Is there 
not a fault among us? Is it right for our Church to say to 
Christian women, ‘ We will eat with you, will walk with you, 
will visit with you, will talk with you, will praise with you, 
but we will not pray with you?’” Here is a question which 
will, doubtless, be duly answered by some other Presbyterian 
pastor speaking for the Church ; but in regard to those meet- 
ings, so unequally attended, could they not be considered as 
‘women’s prayer-meetings, into which a few humble men had 
found their way to listen? 


reece 





It was something of a local event in this vicinity— 
the laying, a few days since, of corner-stones for three repre- 
sentative churches. On Saturday, the 11th instant, in Brook- 
lyn, Rev. T. De Witt Talmage and his congregation had the 
unmeasured gratification of seeing their new Tabernacle 
started, in due form, on the site of the burned one, and of 
hearing that contributions have been flowing in from all 
quarters towards its completion. (As for this, however, more 

oney is still needed to make up the required hundred thou- 
nd.) Besides being particularly “ fire-proof” thistime, the 





new house is to accommodate nearly one-half more than the 
former one, or an audience of some four thousand persons; 
and we trust every Sabbath will find this audience all there 
and all hearers. The exercises at the corner-stone laying 
were, as they could not otherwise be, joyful and impressive. 
Besides the pastor, Rey. Drs. Dowling, Ward, and Prime con- 
ducted the services. It is hoped that next October will see 
the church finished. In New York, on the following day, 
Sunday, a similar ceremony took place in the parish of the 
younger Tyng. This church, at the corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, has been so steadily enlarging 
its membership during the past six or eight years, that a more 
spacious structure has been rendered necessary, and one cap- 
able of seating over two thousand people is to be built on the 
same grounds. The rector, Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., is 
already well known for his Low Church standing and liberal 
views in the matter of denominational fellowship, and it 
creates no comment, therefore, that he invited Rey. Dr. 
Hastings, of the Presbyterian Church, to deliver an address at 
the laying of the corner-stone, or that Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth occupied a seat on the platform, In fact, both people 
and pastor seem determined to hand down to posterity their 
ideas of freedom within the church, as we find among the arti- 
cles for the corner-stone box the precious record of “ the trial 
and sentence of the rector of Holy Trinity Parish, in February, 
1868, for preaching and reading prayers in the city of New 
Brunswick, N. J., without the express permission of Rev. 
Alfred Stubbs, D.D., and Rev. Edward B. Boggs, D.D.’’ The 
ceremony of the occasion was conducted, according to the 
Episcopal service, by Bishop Smith, after whose remarks the 
rector, his father, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Sr., and Dr. Hastings made 
addresses. On Monday was laid the corner-stone of Dr. John 
Hall’s proposed new edifice, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street. This is to be the grandest of all, the 
ground alone costing $350,000, and the church to require as 
much more. The present house on Nineteenth Street holds 
not more than one thousand persons, and every seat is rented. 
That the distinguished pastor should have the opportunity of 
preaching to much larger audiences has long been felt, and 
this new enterprise is the result. Those who participated in 
the services of the afternoon were Rev. Drs. Adams and 
Robinson, of the Presbyterian Church; Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
Episcopal; Rev. Dr. Foss, Methodist; Rev. Dr. Taylor, Con- 
gregational; and Rev. Dr. Ludlow, of the Reformed Church. 
On each of these open-air occasions there was the fairest sky 
that could be desired, and all of them drew very large assem- 
blages. 





FOREIGN. 


Popery finds in Belgium a congenial clime. Pil- 
grimages like those at Lourdes, in France, are made to the 
shrine of La Salette, and at Charleroi a miracle takes place 
every Friday in the bleeding of the hands and feet of a young 
girl, in imitation of the Saviour on the Cross, which medical 
men have succeeded in making the villagers believe to be 
genuine. 





Father O’ Keefe, whose suit against his Cardinal was 
mentioned last week, has come out victorious so far as the 
jury’s verdict was concerned, though the damages were but 
one farthing. But the point gained is that in Great Britain,a 
Cardinal cannot exercise exclusive jurisdiction over a priest, 
and that the latter may sue the former for libel in a civil 
court. The verdict sets aside Cardinal Cullen’s suspension of 
O'Keefe, and re-instates the latter in his temporal rights. The 
result is regarded as a blow against Ultramontane pretensions 
in Ireland. 


What Pére Hyacinthe has accomplished thus far in 
Geneva is the organization of a Society of over twelve hun- 
dred Liberal Catholics whose avowed object is *‘ to combat the 
Ultramontane doctrines,’”’ and while acknowledging, in a cer- 
tain sense, the supremacy of the Pope, they hold themselves 
at liberty to appoint their own bishop. The Pére has not yet 
accepted the formal charge of this parish, as he considers his 
mission a higher one—namely, the reformation of the Papal 
Church at large. His popularity is great, and the progress of 
his movement is watched with deep though quiet interest, as 
it must prove either a humiliating failure or the starting of a 
sure and successful reaction in the Church of Rome, at least 
as it exists in Switzerland. 


The old Garrison Church of Portsmouth, described as 
one of the most interesting ecclesiastical relics in the south 
of England, was lately the scene of a unique memorial ser- 
vice. It was the dedication of forty-two exquisitely carved 
stalls in memory of English military and naval heroes of the 
present century. Such names as the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Raglan, Admiral Nelson, Sir Charles Napier, Sir George 
Cathcart, General Packenham, Sir John Moore, twelve chap- 
lains who died in the Crimea, and other distinguished soldiers 
and sailors, form the brilliant galaxy. The stalls were erected 
by the friends of the departed, and were occupied by them at 
the dedication. 


Before the meeting of the Free Scotch Assembly, on 
the 22d ult., at Edinburgh, there were fears that a rupture 
might take place in the body, on what is called “The Mutual 
Eligibility Scheme,” or a scheme to allow ministers of the 
United Presbyterian and Reformed Presbyterian Churches to 
accept calls and become pastors of Free Church Congrega- 
tions on signing the Free Church formula. Much controversy 
arose on the subject, but it was found that fifty-six Presby- 
teries approved of the plan, while only fifteen disapproved, 
which rather lessened the prospect of trouble in the Assem- 
bly. The original fears have proved groundless, so the scheme 
has been passed with the privilege given the minority to re- 
cord their dissent. The Rev. Dr. Duff, the veteran India mis- 
sionary, was elected Moderator of the body, and in his ad- 
dress (which, by the way, was something remarkable for its 
length, occupying two hours in the delivery of only one-third 
of it) he reviewed the prospects of Christianity the world 
over, and implored the Assembly to forget its own differences 
and provide for the greater crisis which the Church was pass- 
ing through in its struggles with infidelity, rationalism, and 
Popery. 


The London Record gives up two and a half columns 
of its space to the names and addresses of the four hundred 
and eighty-three clergymen of the Church of England who 
have signed that astonishing memorial to the House of 
Bishops, asking, among other things, for the licensing of 
duly-qualified confessors. The burden of the lengthy petition 
is that, having hitherto been opposed to liturgical changes, 








but that hearing they are now being made, the memorialists 
wish to state that they feel aggrieved by the want of com- 
pleteness in the Prayer-Book. Thus, say these priests, there 
is no provision for the consecration of churches, processions, 
presentations of pastoral staves to Bishops, for the use of 
processional crosses, banners, credence tables, colored altar- 
cloths, and other Catholic usages extensively promoted by or 
under Episcopal patronage. Instead, therefore, of altering 
the Common Prayer-Book in an un-Catholic direction, they 
would desire to see certain additions which would tend to the 
more distinct enunciation of the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence, of Adoration and Sacrifice. The particular provision on 
the confessional that they call for is this: “‘ That in view of 
the wide-spread and increasing use of sacramental confession, 
your venerable House may consider the advisability of pro- 
viding for the education, selection, and licensing of duly- 
qualified confessors in accordance with the provisions of the 
canon law.” Another change that these guardians of Eng- 
land’s Protestant Church desire is that the use of unction 
may be restored in holy baptism and confirmation, as well as 
in the visitation of the sick, together with the proper services 
for the consecration by the Bishop of the oils for the pur- 
pose. 








The Week. 


(From Tuesday, June 10, to Monday, June 16.] 


While miners are mortal, they will probably venture 
into the slopes with unprotected lamps. This is what a 
colliery “ boss ’’ did at Shamoken, Penn., on Monday. The re- 
sult was the usual one—an explosion, the ignited fire-damp 
communicating with the slopes where men were working, 
and smothering to death a dozen or more of the miners. For- 
tunately, a majority of the fifty or more men at work in the 
mine were rescued, but nearly all were in a state of insensi- 
bility, or, at least, of great exhaustion, 








A telegram from Berlin hints at the possible exten- 
sion, at an early date, of representative rights to the annexed 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. This arrangement will, 
according to the despatch, entitle each province to fifteen 
members of Parliament. Now, when these districts were first 
taken under German protection, it was proclaimed that a 
declaration of allegiance was necessary on the part of all resi- 
dents. It will be remembered that a grand exodus of French 
residents took place some time ago, and the world has sup- 
posed that all who remained were loyal to the Kaiser; but the 
despatch is accompanied by the statement that none of the 
inhabitants who prefer French nationality will be allowed to 
vote. This looks as though the expatriation scheme had been 
unsuccessful, and as though the Government had decided 
upon a different course of action. 


On reference to last week’s Christian Union, it ap- 
pears that when we went to press President Figueras had 
resigned and been replaced by Senor Pi y Margall. Well, the 
Federal Republic, as distinguished from the other kind of a 
Republic, was proclaimed at about the same time, after a 
very stormy debate, during which the streets of Madrid were 
filled with a howling mob, which threatened violence until 
the result was made known, and then dissolved into amiability 
and general rejoicing. This was on Sunday, and the Cortes 
took a recess to give the new President time to form a Cabi- 
net. On reassembling, the new ministry was nominated and 
approved, and disapproved and finally rejected, and then the 
Cortes called in vain on Pi y Margall and Castelar and Figueras 
to form a ministry, ending by an appeal to the latter to resume 
the Government with his old ministry. This he consented to do, 
but did not succeed in accomplishing ; and so, after some more 
skirmishing, Senor Pi y Margall was pitched upon again, and 
is at this writing a real President with a real Cabinet. All 
this happened, be it understood, with Carlists and Irrecon- 
cilables and Reds and sundry other parties glaring at one an- 
other, while the army is in a state of mutiny, actual or pro- 
spective, wherever heard from. We expect to announce next 
week that a new contingent of troops has been shipped to 
Cuba, and that_the insurrection in that unhappy island is to 
be put down a' e 





To all intents and purposes, Edward S. Stokes stands, 
in the eyes of the law, just where he did eighteen months 
ago, just after James Fisk died from the effects of a pistol 
shot at his hands. The Appellate Court at Albany is composed 
of judges who have the confidence of every one excepting the 
many rascals whom they have, in the course of their several 
lives, brought to justice. It may seem strange that after the 
judgment ofa criminal court had been confirmed by one bench 
of able jurists it should be unanimously reversed by another; 
but the Albany judges are undoubtedly right in their decision. 
All New Yorkers remember the extraordinary charge of the 
judge who pronounced sentence, and the long bill of excep- 
tions brought in by the prisoner’s counsel. The judge, among 
other things, ruled that, as the prisoner admitted the killing, 
it became incumbent on him to prove that his act was not 
murder. Evidently, this is not in accordance with the ac- 
cepted maxim of the law, that an accused person must be 
considered innocent until proved to be guilty. Another im- 
portant point was the refusal of the court to admit evidence 
showing that the life of the accused had been threatened by 
the victim. These two points are all that is necessary to 
quote from the decision of the Appellate Court. They are 
evidently just and equitable. Stokes will now be tried before 
the Supreme Court of the city, sitting as Oyer and Terminer. 
May he have a trial, verdict, and sentence which shall be just 
beyond all cavil! 


Despatches from St. Petersburg confirm the news of 
fighting in Central Asia. Two of the Russian columns have 
effected a junction after their tedious march across the desert, 
have routed a force of some3,500 Khivans, and are likely to be 
farther resisted. The Turkestan Gazette, of May 29th, is 
quoted as stating that the Khan is prepared for an obstinate 
resistance, having sent three detachments of several thou- 
sand men each, and numbering in the aggregate 17,000, to de- 
fend the frontier at different points. A careful and semi- 
official Russian estimate, on the other hand, puts the Khan’s 
forces at a much lower figure. It states the entire population 
of Khiva at 340,000, that of the capital being 20,000. About 
this expedition a very pretty fracas has arisen in London, 





| which bids fair to throw discredit ppon what we call journal-— 
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istic enterprise. The Telegraph engaged an Oxford graduate, 
of facile pen, and, as has since turned out, of fertile resource, 
to go to Khiva by some roundabout way and write letters as 
opportunity occurred. This gentleman, it seems, had at some 
previous time written other letters from the East, and it 
occurred to him that these could, with advantage, be copied 
and made applicable to Turkestan. New editions were ac- 
cordingly sent to the Telegraph and All the Year Round, which 
journals were straightway accused of corrupt practices. At 
first the accused editors were indignant, but soon found that 
they had no ground to stand upon, and acknowledged that 
they had been taken in. 


Californians, or many of them, find it difficult to re- 
gard the Chinese immigrant with any degree of complacency. 
It appears that the San Francisco Board of Supervisors has 
lately, through accident or otherwise, become “ packed” in 
the anti-Chinese interest, and lately passed three ordinances 
ingeniously calculated to drive the Chinamen to desperation 
or out of the city. Number one was a special law, requiring 
the gregarious Oriental to sleep only where he can be sure of 
fresh air to the amount of five hundred cubic feet. Of course 
John quietly ignored this law, went cheerfully to jail, and 
lived happily at municipal expense. Something more had 4 
evidently to be done, so the Board decreed that all persons 
confined in the county jail should be shorn of their hair. 
Such a regulation would, if enforced, have been an unpar- 
donable piece of tyranny, for however absurd the sentiment 
may seem to us Western barbarians, the Celestial regards his 
queue as a sacred appendage. Fortunately, Mayor Alvord 
saw the affair in its true light and vetoed the ordinance, to- 
gether with another (No. 3) imposing a tax of fifteen dollars a 
quarter upon all laundry-keepers who do not use horses. It is 
well known that nearly all the San Franciscan soiled linen is 
renovated by Chinamen, but is seldom or never transported 
by horse-power. The ordinance was, therefore, simply ma- 
licious. An influx of twenty or thirty thousand Chinamen 
every year has unquestionably its serious aspects, but Cali- 
fornians ought to know that it will be in the end far cheaper 
to protect the new-comers in their just rights than to place 
them under laws which make existence intolerable. 


General Davis had decided to hang Captain Jack 
and some of his followers, on Friday, the 6th inst., when a 
courier reached him with an order from Washington which 
had perforce to be regarded asa reprieve. Many will regret 
that the courier’s arrival was not delayed for twenty-four 
hours, but that was not to be, and the Attorney-General’s de- 
cision, recommending trial by a military tribunal, must take 
its course. General Davis’s view of the case was in substance 
that the prisoners had deliberately outlawed themselves, 
knowing what the consequences would be. It is not yet evi- 
dent how the details of the trial will be arranged, but the gal- 
lows, or more summary execution at the hands of citizens, 
appears to be inevitable. Undoubtedly the fairest trial which 
can be accorded the prisoners is at the hands of a military 
commission. One can hardly doubt, however, what the sen- 
tence of such a court will be. If, on the other hand, they are 
delivered to the State authorities, it will be strange, indeed, 
if they live a week after the escort of United States troops is 
withdrawn, and stranger, still, if an Oregon jury can be found 
which will hesitate two minutes about a verdict. Pending 
the arrangement of preliminaries we have another instance 
of border brutality, which leaves us, all things considered, 
but. little to boast of. One Fairchild was driving a wagon- 
load of some seventeen Modoc captives from one camp to an- 
other, when he was stopped by men supposed to have been 
Oregon volunteers, who proceeded coolly to shoot the In- 
dians, when the chance approach of a squad of United States 
troopers frightened them off. Only a few of the Indians were 
killed, but the animus of the affair is very revolting. We 
have as yet seen no explanation of the absence of a proper 
escort for these captives. 


{ Under the Habitial Criminals Act, providentially 
passed by our State Legislature last session, Officer Dusen- 
bury arrested one Warner, well known to him (Dusenbury) as 
a professional pickpocket, and gave Judge Davis an oppor- 
tunity to pronounce an opinion which must shock the sensi- 
bilities of the better grades of our criminal classes. What, 
for instance, must be the feelings of that pickpocket whose 
letter was the other day quoted in our columns, when he 
reads words like these :— 

“The case before me is perhaps a fair illustration of the 
power and duty of the officer. arner was found by an offi- 
cer on the platform of a street-car, among several persons 
standing on the same platform. He was known to the officer 
to be a professional pickpocket, and was acting in a manner 
which led the officer to believe that he was on the car for the 

urpose of stealing from the ngers. These facts made it 
The duty of the officer to arrest fim under the act, and take 
him before the examining magistrate. His authority was 

roperly exe and is not affected if it shall turn out upon 
he investigation t the prisoner is not to be convicted be- 
fore the magistrate.” 
‘The profession will learn with pleasure jthat ‘* while there is 
abundant evidence that the prisoner was a professional thief, 
and was on the cars for the purpose of stealing, there was no 
proof that he had ever been convicted of any of the specified 
crimes,” and he was, therefore, discharged. Warner’s coun- 
sel plead the unconstitutionality of the Act, holding that it is 
in violation of that article which declares that * trial by jury, 
in all cases in which it has heretofore been used, shall remain 
inviolate forever ;’”’ but the judge decided, quoting Chancellor 
Walworth as authority, that the Legislature may properly 
extend the meaning of the term “ disorderly persons” when 
such extension seems to be necessary. This makes it possible 
to withdraw the right of trial by jury from offenders to whom 
it has previously belonged, and may authorize the summary 
arrest and trial before a magistrate of just such men as War- 
ner. The objection that “no person shall be subject to be 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offense” is, according to 
Judge Davis, hardly worthy of consideration in this connec- 
tion; for, under the new law, the “ professional”’ is not put in 
jeopardy for his previous offence, but he puts himself in jeo- 
pardy by frequenting, under suspicious circumstances, places 
where the properties of his fellow-citizens may invite a return 
to those evil habits for which he has formerly suffered con- 
wiction. Practically, this law will debar a large and indus- 
trious class from attendance, not only at places of innocent 
amusement, but even from divine service. It will now be 
necessary for persons of this class to avoid conviction by 
every means in their power, or else leave this city and State 
for regions where the “ habitual criminal” has rights under 





the law, simply because he is not recognized at all. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
LITTLE HEART’S-EASE. 


EN it was all over, the long journey home, 
the quiet funeral, the first sad excitement, then came 
the bitter moment when life says to the bereaved: “Take up 
your burden and go on alone.’ Christie’s had been the 
still, tearless grief, hardest to bear, most impossible to com- 
fort; and, while Mrs. Sterling bore her loss with the sweet 
patience of a pious heart, and Letty mourned her brother 
with the tender sorrow that finds relief in natural ways, 
the widow sat among them as tranquil, as colorless, and 
mute, as if her soul had followed David, leaving the shadow 
of her former self behind. 

* He will not come to me, but I shall go to him,” seemed to 
be the thought that sustained her, and those who loved her 
said despairingly to one another: “‘ Her heart is broken: she 
will not linger long.”’ 

But one woman wise in her own motherliness always an- 
swered hopefully: “Don’t you be troubled; Nater knows 
what’s good for us, and works in her own way. Hearts like 
this don’t break, and sorrer only makes ’em stronger. You 
mark my words: the blessed baby that’s a comin’ in the sum- 
mer will work a merrycle, and you'll see this poor dear a 
happy woman yet.” 

Few believed in the prophecy; but Mrs. Wilkins stoutly re- 
peated it and watched over Christie like a mother; often 
trudging up the lane in spite of wind or weather to bring 
some dainty mess, some remarkable puzzle in red or yellow 
calico to be used as a pattern for the little garments the three 
women sewed with such tender interest, consecrated with 
such tender tears; or news of the war fresh from Lisha who 
‘“*was goin’ to see it through ef he come home without a leg 
to stand on.” A cheery, hopeful, wholesome influence she 
brought with her, and all the house seemed to brighten as 
she sat there, freeing her mind on every subject that came up, 
from the delicate little shirts Mrs. Sterling knit in spite of 
failing eyesight, to the fall of Richmond, which, the prophetic 
spirit being strong within her, Mrs. Wilkins foretold with 
sibylline precision. 

She alone could win a faint smile from Christie with some 
odd saying, some shrewd opinion, and she alone brought tears 
to the melancholy eyes that sorely needed such healing dew : 
for she carried little Adelaide, and without a word put her 
into Christie’s arms, there to cling and smile and babble till 
she had soothed the bitter pain and hunger of a suffering 
heart. 

She and Mr. Power held Christie up through that hard time, 
ministering to soul and body with their hope and faith till life 
grew possible again, and from the dust of a great affliction 
rose the sustaining power she had sought so long. 

As spring came on, and victory after victory proclaimed 
that the war was drawing to an end, Christie’s sad resignation 
was broken by gusts of grief so stormy, so uncontrollable, 
that those about her trembled for her life. It was so hard 
to see the regiments come home proudly bearing the torn 
battle-flags, weary, wounded, but victorious, to be rap- 
turously welcomed, thanked, and honored by the grateful 
country they had served so well; to see all this and think of 
David in his grave, unknown, unrewarded, and forgotten by 
all but a faithful few. 

“T used to dream of a time like this, to hope and plan for 
it, and cheer myself with the assurance that, after all our 
hard work, our long separation, and the dangers we had faced, 
David would get some honor, receive some reward, at least 
be kept for me to love and serve and live with for a little 
while. But these men who have merely saved a banner, led 
a charge, or lost an arm, get all the glory, while he gave his life 
so nobly; yet few know it, no one thanked him, and I am 
left desolate when so many useless ones might have been 
taken in his place. Oh, it is not just! I cannot forgive God 
for robbing him of all his honors, and me of a&l my happi- 
ness.” 

So lamented Christie with the rebellious protest of a strong 
nature learning submission through the stern discipline of 
grief. In vain Mr. Power told her that David had received a 
better reward than any human hand could give him, in the 
gratitude of many women, the respect of many men. That 
to do bravely the daily duties of an upright life was more 
heroic in God’s sight than to achieve in an enthusiastic mo- 
ment a single deed that won the world’s applause; and that 
the seeming incompleteness of his life was beautifully round- 
ed by the act that caused his death, although no eulogy re- 
corded it, no song embalmed it, and few knew it but those he 
saved, those he loved, and the Great Commander who pro- 
moted him to the higher rank he had won. 

Christie could not be content with this invisible, intangible 
recompense for her hero: she wanted to see, to know beyond 
a doubt, that justice had been done; and beat herself against 
the barrier that baffles bereaved humanity till impatient de- 
spair was wearied out, and passionate heart gave up the strug- 


e. 

Then, when no help seemed possible, she found it where she 
least expected it, in herself. Searching for religion, she had 
found love: now seeking to follow love, she found religion. 
The desire for it had never left her, and, while serving others, 
she was earning this reward ; for when her life seemed to lie 
in ashes, from their midst, this slender spire of flame, purify- 
ing while it burned, rose trembling toward heaven; showing 
her how great sacrifices turn to greater compensations; giv- 
ing her light, warmth, and consolation, and teaching her the 
lesson all must learn. 

God was very patient with her, sending much help, and let- 
ting her climb up to him by all the tender ways in which 
aspiring souls can lead unhappy hearts. 

David's room had been her refuge when those dark hours 
came, and sitting there one day trying to understand the great 
mystery that parted her from David, she seemed to receive 
an answer to her many prayers for some sign that death had 
not estranged them. The house was very still, the window 
open, and a soft south wind was wandering through the 





room with hints of May-flowers on its wings. Suddenly a 
breath of music startled her, so airy, sweet, and short-lived 
that ne human voice or hand could have produced it. Again 
and again it came, a fitful and melodious sigh, that to one 
made superstitious by much sorrow, seemed like a spirit’s 
voice delivering some message from another world. 

Christie looked and listened with hushed breath and ex- 
pectant heart, believing that some special answer was to be 
given her, But ina moment she saw it was no supernatural 
sound, only the south wind whispering in David's flute that 
hung beside the window. Disappointment came first, then 
warm over her sore heart flowed the tender recollection that 
she used to call the old flute “‘ David’s voice,” for into it he 
poured the joy and sorrow, unrest and pain he told no living 
soul. How often it had been her lullaby before she learned 
to read its language; how gaily it had piped for others; how 
plaintively it had sung for him, alone and in the night; and 
now how full of pathetic music was that hymn of consolation 
fitfully whispered by the wind’s soft breath. 

Ah, yes! this was a better answer than any supernatural 
voice could have given her; a more helpful sign than any 
phantom face or hand; a surer confirmation of her hope than 
subtle argument or sacred promise ; for it brought back the 
memory of the living, loving man so vividly, so tenderly, that 
Christie felt as if the barrier was down, and welcomed a new 
sense of David’s nearness with the softest tears that had 
flowed since she closed the serene eyes whose last look had 
been for her. 

After that hour she spent the long spring days lying on the 
old couch in his room, reading his books, thinking of his love 
and life, and listening to “ David’s voice.”” She always heard 
it now, whether the wind touched the flute with airy fingers 
or it hung mute; and it sung to her songs of patience, hope, 
and cheer, till a mysterious peace came to her, and she dis- 
covered in herself the strength she had asked yet never 
thought to find. Under the snow herbs of grace had been 
growing silently, and when the heavy rains had melted all 
the frost away, they sprung up to blossom beautifully in the 
sun that shines for every spire of grass, and makes it perfect 
in its time and place. 

Mrs. Wilkins was right; for one June morning, when she 
laid “* that blessed baby ” in its mother’s arms, Christie's first 
words were : 

“Don’t let me die; I must live for baby now,” and gath- 
ered David's little daughter to her breast, as if the soft touch 
of the fumbling hands had healed every wound and bright- 
ened all the world. 

“I told you so: God bless ’em both!” and Mrs. Wilkins re- 
tired precipitately to the hall, where she sat down upon the 
stairs, and cried most comfortable tears; for her maternal 
heart was full of a thanksgiving too deep for words. 

A sweet, secluded time to Christie as she brooded over her 
little treasure and forgot there was a world outside. A fond 
and jealous mother, but a very happy one, for after the bit- 
terest came the tenderest experience of her life. She felt its 
sacredness, its beauty, and its high responsibilities ; accepted 
them prayerfully, and found unspeakable delight in fitting 
herself to bear them worthily, always remembering that she 
had a double duty to perform toward the fatherless little 
creature given to her care. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the changes one small in- 
dividual made in that feminine household. The purring and 
clucking that went on; the panics over a pin-prick ; the con- 
sultations over a pellet of chamomilla; the raptures at the 
dawn of a first smile ; the solemn prophecies of future beauty, 
wit, and wisdom in the bud of a woman; the general adora- 
tion of the entire family at the wicker shrine wherein lay the 
idol, a mass of flannel and cambric with a bald head at one 
end and a pair of microscopic blue socks at the other. Mys- 
terious little porringers sat unreproved upon the parlor fire, 
small garments aired at every window, lights burned at un- 
holy hours, and three agitated night-caps congregated at the 
faintest chirp of the restless bird in the maternal nest. 

Of course Grandma grew young again, and produced 
nursery reminiscences on every occasion; Aunt Letty trotted 
day and night to gratify the imaginary wants of the idol, and 
Christie was so entirely absorbed that the whole South might 
have been swallowed up by an earthquake without causing 
her as much consternation as the appearance of a slight rash 
upon the baby. 7 

No flower in David’s garden throve like his little June rose 
for no wind was allowed to visit her too roughly; and when 
rain fell without, she took her daily airing in the green- 
house, where from her mother’s arms she soon regarded the 
gay sight with such sprightly satisfaction that she seemed a 
little flower herself dancing on its stem. 

She was named Ruth for grandma, but Christie always 
called her “ Little Heart’s-ease”’ or ** Pansy,” and those who 
smiled at first at the mother’s fancy, came in time to see that 
there was an unusual fitness in the name. All the bitterness 
seemed taken out of Christie’s sorrow by the soft magic of 
the child; there was so much to live for now she spoke no 
more of dying; and, holding that little hand in hers, it grew 
easier to go on along the way that led to David. 

A prouder mother never lived ; and, as baby waxed in beau- 
ty and in strength, Christie longed for all the world to see 
her. A sweet, peculiar little face she had, sunny and fair; 
but under the broad forehead where the bright hair fell, as 
David's used to do, there shone a pair of dark and solemn 
eyes, so large, so deep, and often so unchildlike, that her mo- 
ther wendered where she got them. Even when she smiled, 
the shadow lingered in these eyes, and when she wept, they 
filled and overflowed with great, quiet tears, like flowers too 
full of dew. Christie often said, remorsefully : 

“My little Pansy! I put my own sorrow into your baby 
soul, and now it looks back at me with this strange wistful- 
ness, and these great drops are the unsubmissive tears I 
locked up in my heart because I would not be grateful for the 
good gift God gave me, even while he took that other one 
away. O baby, forgive your mother, and don’t let her find 
that she has given you clouds instead of sunshine.” 

This fear helped Christie to keep her own face cheerful, her 
own heart tranquil, her own life as sunny, healthful, and 
hopeful as she wished her child’s to be. For this reason she 
took garden and green-house into her own hands when Ben- 
net gave them up, and, with a stout lad to help her, did well 
this part of the work that David bequeathed to her. It was 
a pretty sight to see the mother with her year-old daughter 
out among the fresh, green things: the little goldeu head 
bobbing here and there like a stray sunbeam; the bahby- 
voice telling sweet, unintelligible stories to bird, and bee, and 
butterfly ; or the small creature fast asleep in a basket under 
a rose-bush, swinging in a hammock from a tree, or in 
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Bran’s keeping, rosy, vigorous, and sweet with sun and air, 
and the wholesome influence of a wise and tender love. 

While Christie worked she planned her daughter's future, 
as mothers will, and had but one care concerning it. She 
did not fear peverty, but the thought of being straitened for 
the means of educating little Ruth afflicted her. She meant 
to teach ker te labor heartily and see no degradation in it, but 
she could not bear to feel that her child should be denied the 
harmless pleasures that make youth sweet, the opportunities 
that educate, the secicty that ripens character and gives arank 
which money cannetbuy. A littlesum to put away for Baby, 
safe from all risk, ready to draw from as each need came, 
and sacredly devoted to this end, was now Christie’s sole 
ambition. 

With this purpose at her heart, she watched her fruit and 
nursed her flewers; found no task too hard, no sun too hot, 
no weed tee unconquerable; and soon the garden David 
planted when his life seemed barren, yielded lovely harvests 
to swell his little daughter’s portion. 

One day Christie received a letter from Uncle Enos express- 
ing a wish to see her if she cared to come so far, and “‘stopa 
spell.”” It both surprised and pleased her, and she resolved to 
go, glad that the old man remembered her, and proud to 
show him the great success of her life, as she considered 
Baby. 

So she went, was hospitably received by the ancient cousin 
five times removed who kept house, and greeted with as much 
cordiality as Uncle Enes ever showed to any one. He looked 
askance at Baby, as if he had not bargained for the honor of 
her presence; but he said nething, and Christie wisely re- 
frained frem mentioning that Ruth was the most remarkable 
child ever born. 

She seen felt at home, and went about the old house visit- 
ing familiar neoks with the bitter, sweet satisfaction of such 
returns. It was sad to miss Aunt Betsey in the big kitchen, 
strange te see Uncle Enos sit all day in his arm-chair too help- 
less now te pled about the farm and carry terror to the souls 
of these whe served him. He was still a crabbed, gruff, old 
man; but the narrew, hard, old heart was a little softer than 
it used te be; and he sometimes betrayed the longing for his 
xindred that the aged eften feel when infirmity makes them 
desire tenderer props than any they can hire. 

Christie saw this wish, and tried to gratify it with a dutiful 
affection which could not fail to win its way. Baby uncon- 
sciously lent a hand, for Uncle Enos could not long withstand 
the swoet entieements of this little kinswoman. He did not 
own the cenquest in words, but was seen to cuddle his small 
capitivater ia private ; allowed all sorts ef liberties with his 
spectacles, his péekets, and bald pate; and never seemed more 
comfortable tham when she confiscated his newspaper, and 
sitting em his knee read it to him in a pretty language of her 
own. 

“ She's a goed little gal ; looks consid’able like you ; but you 
warn’t never such a quite puss as she is,’”’ he said one day, as 
the child was toddling about the room with an old doll of her 
mother’s, lately disinterred from its tomb in the garret. 

“She is likeher father in that. But I get quicter as I grow 
old, uncle,” said Christie, who sat sewing near him. 

“You be growing old, that’s a fact; but somehow it’s kind 
of becomia’. I never thought you'd be se much of a lady, 
and look se well after all you’ve ben through,’’ added Uncle 
Enes, vainly trying to discover what made Christie’s manners 
s0 agreeable in spite of her plain dress, and her face so pleas- 
ant in spite ef the gray hair at her temples, and the lines 
about her mouth. 

It grew still pleasanter to see as she smiled and looked up 
at him with the soft yet bright expression that always made 
him think ef her mother. 

“T’m glad you don’t consider me an entire failure, uncle. 
You know yeu predicted it. But though I have gone through 
a good deal, I den’t regret my attempt, and when I look at 
Pansy I feel as if I'd made a grand success.” 

“You havem’t made much money, I guess. If you don’t 
mind tellin’, what have you got to live on?” asked the old 
man, unwilliag te acknowledge any life a success if dollars 


and cents were left eut of it. 


“Only David's pension and what I can make by my gar- 
den.” 

“ The old lady has to have some on’t, don’t she?” 

“She has a little money of her own; but I see that she and 
Letty have twe-thirds of all I make.’”’ 

. “That ain’t a fair bargain if you do all the work.” 

“Ah, but we don’t make bargains, sir: we work for one 
another and share everything together.” 

: “So like wemen!”’ grumbled Uncle Enos, longing to see 
that “the preperty was fixed up square.” 

“ How are yeu goin’ to eddicate the little gal? I s’pose you 
think as much ef culter and so on as ever you did,” he pres- 
ently added with a gruff laugh. 

“ More,” answered Christie, smiling too, as she remembered 

the old quarrels. “I shall earn the money, sir. If the garden 
fails I can teach, nurse, sew, write, cook even, for I’ve half a 
‘dozen useful accemplishments at my fingers’ ends, thanks 
to the education yeu and dear Aunt Betsy gave me, and I 
may have to use them all for Pansy’s sake.” 
- Pleased by the compliment, yet a little conscience-stricken 
at the small share he deserved of it, Uncle Enos sat rubbing 
up his glasses a minute, before he led to the subject he had in 
his mind. 

“ Ef you fall sick or die, what then?” 

“T’ve thought of that,” and Christie caught up the child as 


‘if her leve ceuld keep even death at bay. But Pansy soon 


j 


struggled dewm again, for the dirty-faced doll was taking a 
walk and could not be detained. “If I am taken from her, 
then my little girl must do as her mother did. God has orphans 
in His special eare, and He won’t forget her, I am sure.” 

Uncle Bnes kad a coughing spell just then; and, when he 
got over it, he said with an effort, for even to talk of giving 
away his substance cost him a pang : 

“Tm gettin’ inte years now, and it’s about time I fixed up 
matters im case I’m took suddin’. I always meant to give you 
@ little suthing, but as you didn’t ask for’t, I took good care 
On’t, and it ain’t nene the worse for waitin’ aspell. I jest 
speak on’t, se yeu needn’t be anxious about the little gal. It 
ain’t much, but it will make things easy, I reckon.” 

“ You are very kind, uncle; and I am more grateful than I 
can tell. I den’t wanta penny for myself, but I should love 
ne that my daughter was to have an easier life than 

a” 

“Ts’pose you thought of that when you come so quick?” 
said the old man, with a suspicious look, that made Christie's 
eves kindle as they used to years ago, but she answered hon- 





“J did think of it and hope it, yet I should have come quicker 
if you had been in the poor-house.”” 

Neither spoke for a minute; for, in spite of generosity and 
gratitude, the two natures struck fire when they met as in- 
evitably as flint and steel. 

‘* What’s your opinion of missionaries ?”’ asked Uncle Enos, 
after a spell of meditation. 

“ Ef I had any money to leave them, I should bequeath it to 
those who help the heathen here at home, and should let the 
innocent Fejee Islanders worship their idols a little longer in 
benighted peace,” answered Christie, in her usual decided 
way. 

“That's my idee exactly; but it’s uncommon hard to settle 
which of them that stays at home you’ll trust your money to. 
You see Betsey was always pesterin’ me to give to charity 
things; but I told her it was better to save up and give it in 
a handsome lump that looked well, and was a credit to you. 
When she was dyin’ she reminded me on’t, and I promised 
T’d do suthing before I follered. I’ve been turnin’ on’t over 
in my mind for a number of months, and I don’t seem to find 
anything that’s jest right. You’ve ben round among the 
charity folks lately accordin’ to your tell, now what would 
you do if you had a tidy little sum to dispose of?” 

** Help the Freed people.” 

The answer came so quick that it nearly took the old gen- 
tleman’s breath away, and he looked at his niece with his 
mouth open after an involuntary, “Sho!” had escaped him. 

“David helped give them their liberty, and I would so gladly 
help them enjoy it!” cried Christie, all the old enthusiasm 
blazing up with a clearer, steadier flame than in the days 
when she dreamed splendid dreams by the kitchen fire. 

“Well, no, that wouldn’t meet my views. What else is 
there?” asked the old man, quite unwarmed by her benevo- 
lent ardor. 

“Wounded soldiers, destitute children, ill-paid women, 
young people struggling for independence, homes, hospitals, 
schools, churches, and God's charity all over the world.” 

“That's the pesky part on it: there’s such a lot to choose 
from; I don’t know much about any of ’em,” began Unele 
Enos, looking like a perplexed raven with a treasure which it 
cannot decide where to hide. 

“ Whose fault is that, sir?” 

The question hit the old man full in the conscience, and he 
winced, remembering how many of Betsey’s charitable im- 
pulses he had nipped in the bud, and now all the accumulated 
alms she would have been so glad to scatter weighed upon 
him heavily. He rubbed his bald head with a yellow ban- 
dana, and moved uneasily in his chair, as if he wanted to get 
up and finish the neglected job that made his helplessness so 
burdensome. 

“T’ll ponder on it a spell, and make up my mind,” was all 
he said, and never renewed the subject again. 

But he had very little time to ponder, and he never did 
make up his mind; for a few months after Christie’s long visit 
ended, Uncle Enos ‘‘ was took suddin’,”’ and left all he had 
to her. 

Not an immense fortune, but far larger than she expected, 
and great was her anxiety to use wisely this unlooked-for 
benefaction. She was very grateful, but she kept nothing for 
herself, feeling that David’s pension was enough, and prefer- 
ring the smallsum he earned so dearly to the thousands the 
old man had hoarded up for years. A good portion was put 
by for Ruth, something for “ mother and Letty” that want 
might never touch them, and the rest she kept for David's 
work, believing that, so spent, the money would be blest. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
AT FORTY. 


" EARLY twenty years since I set out to seek my 

fortune. It has been a long search, but I think 1 
have found it at last. I only asked to be a useful, happy 
woman, and my wish is granted: for I believe I am useful; I 
know Lam happy.” 

Christie looked so as she sat alone in the flowery parlor one 
September afternoon, thinking over her life with a grateful, 
cheerful spirit. Forty to-day, and, pausing at that half-way 
house between youth and age, she looked back into the past 
without bitter regret or unsubmissive grief, and forward into 
the future with courageous patience; for three good angels 
attended her, and, with faith, hope, and charity to brighten 
life, no woman need lament lost youth or fear approaching 
age. Christie did not, and though her eyes filled with quiet 
tears as they were raised to the faded cap and sheathed sword 
hanging on the wall, none fell; and in a moment tender sor- 
row changed to still tenderer joy, as her glance wandered to 
rosy little Ruth playing hospital with her dollies in the porch. 
Then they shone with genuine satisfaction as they went from 
the letters and papers on her table to the garder, where seve- 
ral young women were at work with a healthful color in the 
cheeks that had been very pale and thin in the spring. 

“*T think David is satisfied with me, for I have given all my 
heart and strength to his work, and it prospers well,” she said 
to herself, and then her face grew thoughtful, as she recalled 
a late event which seemed to have opened a new field of labor 
for her if she chose to enter it. 

A few evenings before she had gone to one of the many 
meetings of working-women, which had made some stir of 
late. Not a first visit, for she was much interested in the 
subject, and full of sympathy for this class of workers. 

There were speeches of course, and of the most unparlia- 
mentary sort, for the meeting was composed almost entirely 
of women, each eager to tell her special grievance or theory. 
Any one who chose got up and spoke; and, whether wisely or 
foolishly, each proved how great was the ferment now going 
on, and how difficult it was for the two classes to meet and 
help one another in spite of the utmost need on one side and 
the sincerest good-will on theother. The workers poured out 
their wrongs and hardships passionately or plaintively ; de- 
manding or imploring justice, sympathy, and help; displaying 
the ignorance, incapacity, and prejudice which make their 
need all the more pitiful, their relief all the more impera- 
tive. 

The ladies did their part with kindness, patience, and often 
unconscious condescension, showing, in their turn, how little 
they knew of the real trials of the woman whom they longed 
to serve, how very narrow a sphere of usefulness they were 
fitted for in spite of culture and intelligence, and how rich 
~ were in generous theories, how poor in practical methods 
of relief. 

One accomplished creature, with learning radiating from 
every pore, delivered a charming little essay on the strong- 
minded women of antiquity; then, taking labor into the 








region of art, painted delightful pictures of the time when all 
would work harmoniously together in an Ideal Republic, 
where each did the task she liked, and was paid for it in liber- 
ty, equality, and fraternity. 

Unfortunately she talked over the heads of her audience, 

and it was like telling fairy tales to hungry children to de- 
scribe Aspasia discussing Greek politics with Pericles and 
Plato reposing upon ivory couches, or Hypatia modestly de- 
livering philosophical lectures to young men behind a Tyrian 
purple curtain ; and the Ideal Republic met with little favor 
from anxious seamstresses, type-setters, and shop-girls, and 
said ungratefully among themselves, “ That’s all very pret- 
ty, but I don't see how it’s going to better wages among us 
now.”’ 
Another eloquent sister gave them a political oration which 
fired the revolutionary blood in their veins, and made them 
eager te rush to the State-house en masse, and demand the 
ballot before one-half of them were quite clear what it meant, 
and the other half were as unfit for it as any ignorant Patrick 
bribed with a dollar and a sup of whisky. 

A third well-wisher quenched their ardor like a wet blanket, 
by reading reports of sundry labor referms in foreign parts ; 
most interesting, but made entirely futile by differences of 
climate, needs, and customs. She closed with a cheerful 
budget of statistics, giving the exact number of needle-wo- 
men who had starved, gone mad, or committed suicide during 
the past year ; the enormous profits wrung by capitalists from 
the blood and muscles of their employés; and the alarming 
increase in the cost of living, which was about te plunge the 
nation into debt and famine, if not destruction generally. 

When she sat down, despair was visible on many counten- 
ances, and immediate starvation seemed to be waiting at the 
door to clutch them as they went out; fer the impressible 
creatures believed every word and saw no salvation any- 
where. 

Christie had listened intently to all this; had admired, re- 
gretted, or condemned as each spoke; and felt a steadily in- 
creasing sympathy for all, and a streng desire te bring the 
helpers and the helped into truer relations with each other. 

The dear ladies were so earnest, so hopeful, and so unprac- 
tically benevolent, that it grieved her to see so much breath 
wasted, so much good-will astray; while the expectant, de- 
spondent, or excited faces of the workwomen touched her 
heart; for well she knew how much they needed help, how 
eager they were for light, how ready to be led if some one 
would only show a possible way. 

As the statistical extinguisher retired, beaming with satis- 
faction at having added her mite to the geod cause, a sudden 
and uncontrollable impulse moved Christie to rise in her place 
and ask leave to speak. It was readily granted, and a little 
stir of interest greeted her; for she was known to many as 
Mr. Power’s friend, David Sterling’s wife, or an army nurse 
who had done well. Whispers circulated quickly, and faces 
brightened as they turned toward her; for she had a helpful 
look, and her first words pleased them. When the president 
invited her to the platform she paused on the lowest step, 
saying, with an expressive look and gesture: 

“T am better here, thank you; for I have been and mean to 
be a working-woman all my life.”’ 

“ Hear! hear!” cried a stout matron in a gay bonnet, and 
the rest indorsed the sentiment with a hearty round. Then 
they were very still, and then, in a clear, steady voice, with 
the sympathetic undertone to it that is so magical in its effect, 
Christie made her first speech in public since she left the 
stage. 

That early training stood her in good stead now, giving her 
self-possession, power of voice, and ease of gesture; while 
the purpose at her heart lent her the sort of simple eloquence 
that touches, persuades, and convinces better than logic, 
flattery, or oratory. 

What she said she hardly knew: words came faster than she 
could utter them, thoughts pressed upon her, and all the les- 
sons of her life rose vividly before her to give weight to her 
arguments, value to her counsel, and the force of truth to 
every sentence she uttered. She had known so many of the 
same trials, troubles, and temptations, that she could speak 
understandingly of them ; and, better still, she had conquered 
or outlived so many of them, that she could not only pity but 
help others to do as she haddone. Having found in labor her 
best teacher, comforter, and friend, she could tell those who 
listened that, no matter how hard or humble the task at the 
beginning, if faithfully and bravely performed, it would 
surely prove a stepping-stone to something better, and with 
each honest effort they were fitting themselves for the nobler 
labor, and larger liberty God meant them to enjoy. 

The women felt that this speaker was ono of them; for the 
same lines were on her face that they saw on their own, her 
hands were no fine lady’s hands, her dress plainer than some 
of theirs, her speech simple enough for all to understand; 
cheerful, comforting, and full of practical suggestion, illus- 
trations out of their own experience, and a spirit of compan- 
ionship that uplifted their despondent hearts. 

Yet more impressive than anything she said was the subtle 
magnetism of character, for that has a universal language 
which all can understand. They saw and felt that a genuine 
woman stood down there among them likea sister, ready with 
head, heart, and hand to help them help themselves; not of- 
fering pity as an alms, but justice asaright. Hardship and 
sorrow, long effort and late-won reward had been hers they 
knew ; wifehood, motherhood, and widowhood brought her 
very near to them ; and behind her was the background of an 
earnest life, against which this figure with health on the 
cheeks, hope in the eyes, courage on the lips, and the ardor of 
a wide benevolence warming the whole countenance stood 
out full of unconscious dignity and beauty; an example to 
comfort, touch, and inspire them. 

It was not a long speech, and in it there was no learning, no 
statistics, and no politics; yet it was the speech of the even- 
ing, and when it was over no one else seemed t@ have any- 
thing to say. As the meeting broke up, Christie's hand was 
shaken by many roughened by the needle, stained with prin- 
ter’s ink, or hard with humbler toil; many faces smiled grate- 
fully at her, and many voices thanked her heartily. But 
sweeter than any applause were the words of one woman who 
grasped her hand, and whispered with wet eyes: 

“T knew your blessed husband; he was very good to me, 
and I’ve been thanking the Lord he had such a wife for his 
reward!” 

Christie was thinking of all this as she sat alone that day, 
and asking herself if she should ge on; for the ladies had 
been as grateful as the women; had begged her to come and 
speak again, saying they needed just such a mediator to bridge 
across the space that now divided them from those they 
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wished to serve. She certainly seemed fitted to act as inter- 
pretcr between the two classes; for from the gentleman her 
father she had inherited the fine instincts, gracious manners, 
and :inblemished name of an old and honorable race; from 
the farmer’s daughter, her mother, came the equally valuable 
dower of practical virtues, a sturdy love of independence, and 
trreat respect fer the skill and courage that can win it. 

Such wemen were much needed and are not always easy to 
find ; for even in democratic America the hand that earns its 
daily bread must wear some talent, name, or honor as an orna- 
ment, befere it is very cordially shaken by those that wear 
white gleves. 

“ Porhaps this is the task my life has been fitting me for,” 
she said. “A greatand noble one which I should be proud to 
acccpt and kelp accomplish if I can. Others have finished 
the cmancipatien work and done it splendidly, even at the 
cost of all this blood and sorrow. I came too late to do any- 
thin: but give my husband and behold the glorious end. This 
new task seems to offer me the chance of being among the 
piorcers, to de the hard work, share the persecution, and 
hel» lay the foundation of a new emancipation whose happy 
success I may never see. Yet I had rather be remembered as 
thoee brave beginners are, though many of them missed the 
triz:mph, than as the late comers will be, who only beat the 
drums and wave the banners when the victory is won.” 

Just then the gate creaked on its hinges, a step sounded in 
the porch, and little Ruth ran in to say, in an audible whisper: 

“It’s a lady, mamma, a very pretty lady; can you see 
her?” 

*“* Yes, dear, ask her in.” 

There wasarustle of sweeping silks through the narrow 

hall, a visien ef a very lovely woman in the doorway, and two 
daintily gleved hands were extended as an eager voice asked : 
** Dearest Christie, don’t you remember Bella Carrol?” 
' Christie did remember, and had her in her arms directly, 
utterly regardless of the imminent destruction of a marvel- 
ous hat, or the bad effect of tears on violet ribbons. Present- 
ily they were sitting close together, talking with April faces, 
and telling their stories as women must when they meet 
after the lapse ef years. A few letters bad passed between 
them, but Bella had been abroad, and Christie too busy living 
her life te have much time to write about it. 

“ Your mother, Bella, how is she and where?” 

“ Still with Augustine, and he, you know, is melancholy 
mad—very quiet, very patient, and very kind to every one 
but himself. His penances for the sins of his race would soon 
kill him if mether was not there to watch over him. And her 
penance is never to leave him.” 

“ Dear ehild, don’t tell me any more; it istoosad. Talk of 
yourself and Harry. Now you smile, so I’m sure all is well 
with him.” 

** Yes, thank heaven! Christie, I do believe fate means to 
spare us as dear old Dr. Shirley said. I never can be gay 
again, but I keep as cheerful and busy asI can for Harry's 
sake, and he does the same for mine. We shall always be to- 
gether, and all in all to one another, for we can never marry 
and have homes apart, you know. We have wandered over 
the face ef the earth for several years, and now we mean to 
settle dewn and be as happy and as useful as we can.” 

“That's brave! Iam so glad to hear it, and se truly thank- 
ful it is pessible. But tell me, Bella, what Harry means to 
do? Yeu speke in one of your first letters of his being hard 
at work studying medicine. Is that to be his profession?” 

** Yes; I don’t know what made him choose it, unless it was 
the hope that he might spare other families from a curse like 
ours, or lighten itif itcame. After Helen’s death he was a 
changed creature; no longer a wild boy, but a man. I told 
him what yeu said to me, and it gave him hope. Dr. Shirley 
confirmed it as far as he dared; and Hal resolved to make the 
most of his ene chance by interesting himself in some absorb- 
ing study, and leaving no room for fear, no time for danger- 
ous recellections. I was so glad and mother so comforted, 
for we beth feared that sad trouble would destroy him. He 
stu‘lied hard, got on splendidly, and then went abroad to 
finish off. I went with him, for poor August was past hope 
and mamma weuld not let me help her. The doctor said it 
was best for me to be away, and excellent for Hal to have me 
with him, to cheer him up and keep him steady with a little 
responsibility. We have been happy together in spite of our 
trouble—he in his profession and I in him; now he is ready, 
80 we have come home, and now the hardest part begins for 
me.”’ 

“ How, Bella?”’ 

“He has his work and loves it; I have nothing after my 
duty to him is done. I find I've lost my taste for the old plea- 
sures and pursuits ; and though I have tried more sober, solid 
ones, there still remains much time to hang heavy on my 
hands, and such an empty place in my heart, and even Harry’s 
love cannot fillit. I’m afraid I shall get melancholy—that is 
the beginning of the end for us, you knew.” 

As Bella spoke, the light died out of her eyes, and they 
grew despairing with the gloom of atragic memory. Christie 
drew the beautiful, pathetic face down upon her bosom, long- 
et cemfort, yet feeling very powerless te lighten Bella’s 

en. 

But Christie's little daughter did it for her. Ruth had been 
standing near regarding the “ pretty lady,” with as much 
wonder and admiration as if she thought her a fairy princess, 
who might vanish before she got a good look ather. Divin- 
ing with a child’s quick instinct that the princess was in 
trouble, Ruth flew into the porch, caught up her latest and 
dearest treasure, and presented it as a sure consolation, with 
such sweet goed-will that Bella could not refuse, although it 
was only a fussy caterpillar in a little box. 

“T give it to you because it is my nicest one and just ready 
tospin up. De you like pussy-pillars, and know how they do 
it?” asked Ruth, emboldened by the kiss she got in return 
for her effering. 

“Tell me all about it, darling,” and Bella could not help 
smiling as the child fixed her great eyes upon her, and told 
her little story with such earnestness that she was breathless 
by the time she ended. 

“ At first they are only grubs, you know, and stay down in 
the earth; then they are like this, nice and downy and humpy 
when they walk ; and when it’s time, they spin up and go to 
sleep. 1t’s all dark in their little beds, and they don’t know 
what may happen to ’em ; but they are not afraid, ’cause God 
takes care of em. So they wait and don’t fret, and when it’s 
right for ’’em, they come out splendid butterflies, all beauti- 
ful and shining like your gown. They are happy then, and fly 
away to eat honey, and live in the air, and never be creeping 
‘Worms any more.”’ 

“ That's a pretty lesson for me,” said Bella, softly, “ I accept 
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and thank you for it, little teacher; I'll try to be a patient 
*pussy-pillar’ though it is dark and [I don’t know what may 
bappen to mo; and I'll wait hopefully till it’s time to float 
away a happy butterfly.”’ 

“Go and get the friend some flowers, the gayest and sweet- 
est you can find, Pansy,’’ said Christie; and, as the child ran 
off, she added to her friend: 

** Now we must think of something pleasant for you to do. 
It may take a little time, but I know we shall find your niche 
if we give our minds to it.” 

“That's one reason why I came. I heard some friends of 
mine talking about you yesterday, and they seemed to think 
you were equal to anything in the way of good works. Charity 
is the usual refuge for people like me, 30 I wish to try it. I 
don’t mind doing or seeing sad or disagreeable things, if it 
only fills up my life and helps me to forget."’ 

“ You will help more by giving of your abundance to those 
who know how to dispense it wisely, than by trying to do it 
yourself, my dear. I never advise pretty creatures like you 
to tuck up their silk gowns and go down into the sloughs with 
alms for the poor, who don’t like it any better than you do, 
and so much pity and money are wasted in sentimental 
charity.” 

“Then what shall Ido?” 

“Tf you choose you can find plenty of work in your own 
class; for, if you will allow me to aay it, they nved help quite 
as much as the paupers, though in a very different way.” 

“Oh, you mean I’m to be strong-minded, to cry aloud and 
spare not, to denounce their iniquities, and demand their 
money or their lives?” 

“Now, Bella, that’s personal; for I made my first speech a 
night or two ago.” 

“T know you did, and I wish I'd heard it. I’d make mine 
to-night if I could do it half as well as I’m told you did,” in- 
terrupted Bella, clapping her hands with a face full of ap- 
proval. 

But Christie was in earnest, and produced her new project 
with all speed. 

“TIT want you to try a little experiment for mo, and if it 
succeeds you shall have all the glory; I’ve been waiting for 
some one to undertake it, and I fancy you are the woman. 
Not every one could attempt it; for it needs wealth and po- 
sition, beauty and accomplishments, much tact, and, more 
than all, a heart that has not been spoilt by the world, but 
taught through sorrow how to value and use life well.”’ 

“ Ohristie, what is it? this experiment that needs so much, 
and yet which yeu think me capable of trying?” asked Bella, 
interested and flattered by this opening. 

“T want you to set a new fashion: y6u know you can set 
almost any you choose in your own circle; for people are 
very like sheep, and will follow their leader if it happens to 
be one they fancy. I don’t ask you to bea De Sta#l, and have 
a brilliant salon: I only want you to provide employment and 
pleasure for others like yourself, who now are dying of friv- 
olity or ennui.” 

*T should love to do that if I could. Tell me how.” 

“ Well, dear, I want you to make Harry’s home as beautiful 
and attractive as you can; to keep all the elegance and re- 
finement of former times, and to add to ita new charm by 
setting the fashion of common sense. Invite all the old 
friends, and as many new ones as you choose; but have it 
understood that they are to come as intelligent men and wo- 
men, not as pleasure-hunting beaux and belles; give them 
conversation instead of gossip; less food for the body and 
more for the mind; the healthy stimulus of the nobler pleas- 
ures they can command, instead of the harmful excitements 
of present dissipation. In short, show them the sort of soci- 
ety we need more of, and might so easily have if those who 
possess the means of culture cared for the best sort, and took 
pride in acquiring it. Do you understand, Bella?” 

“Yes, but it’s a great undertaking, and you could do it 
better than I.” 

* Bless you, no! I haven’t a single qualification for it but 
the will to have it done. I’m ‘strong-minded,’ a radical and 
areformer. I’ve done all sorts of dreadful things to get my 
living, and I have neither youth, beauty, talent, or position 
to back me up; soI should only be politely ignored if I tried 
the experiment myself. I don’t want you to break out and 
announce your purpose with a flourish; or try to reform so- 
ciety at large, but I do want you to devote yourself and your 
advantages to quietly insinuating a better state of things into 
one little circle. The very fact of your own want, your own 
weariness, proves how much sucha reform is needed. There 
areso many fine young women longing for something to fill 
up the empty places that come when the first flush of youth 
is over, and the serious side of life appears; so many promis- 
ing young men learning to conceal or condemn the high ideals 
and the noble purposes they started with, because they find 
no welcome for them. You might help both by simply cre- 
ating a purer atmosphere for them to breathe, sunshine to 
foster instead of frost to nip their good aspirations, and so, 
even if you planted no seed, you might encourage a timid 
sprout or two that would one day be a lovely flower ora 
grand tree all would admire and enjoy.” 

As Christie ended with the figure suggested by her favorite 
work, Bella said, after a thoughtful pause: 

“ But fow of the women I know can talk about anything 
fut servants, dress, and gossip. Here and there one knows 
something of music, art, or literature; but the superior ones 
are not favorites with the larger class of gentlemen.” 

“Then let the superior women cultivate the smaller class 
of men who do admire intelligence as well as beauty. There 
are plenty of them, and you had better introduce a few as 
samples, though their coats may not be of the finest broad- 
cloth, nor their fathers ‘solid men.’ Women lead in society, 
and when men find that they can not only dress with taste, 
but talk with sense, the lords of creation will be glad to drop 
mere twaddle and converse as with their equals. Bless my 
heart!” cried Christie, walking about the room as if she had 
mounted her hobby and was off for a canter, ‘‘ how people 
can go on in such an idiotic fashion passes my understanding. 
Why keep up such an endless clatter about gowns and din- 
ners, your neighbors’ affajrs, and your own aches, when there 
is a world full of grand questions to settle, lovely things to 
see, wise things to study, and noble things to imitate? Bella, 
you must try the experiment, and be the queen of a better 
society than any you can reign over now.” 

“Tt looks inviting, and I will try it with you to help me. I 
know Harry would like it, and I'll get him to recommend it 
te his patients. If he is successful here as elsewhere they 
will swallow any dose he orders; for he knows how to manage 
people wonderfully well. He preseribed a silk dress toa 
desponding, dowdy patient once, telling her the electricity of 





silk was good for her nerves: she obeyed, and when well 
dressed felt so much better that she bestirred herself gener- 
ally and recovered; but to this day she sings the praises of 
Dr. Carrol's electric cure.” 

Bella was laughing gayly as she spoke, and so was Christie 
as she replied: 

“That's just what I want you to do with your patients. 
Dress up their minds in their best; get them out into the air; 
and cure their ills by the magnetism of more active, earnest 
lives.”’ 

They talked over the new plan with increasing interest; 
for Christie did not mean that Bella should be one of the bril- 
liant women who shine for a littls while, and then go out like 
a firework. And Bella felt as if she had found something to 
do in her qwn sphere, a sort of charity she was fitted for, and 
with it a pleasant sense of power to give it zest. 

When Letty and her mother came in, they founda much 
havpier looking guest than the one Christie had welcomed an 
hour before. Scarcely had she introduced them when voices 
in the lane made all look up to see old Hepsey and Mrs. Wil- 
kins approaching. 

“Two more of my dear friends, Bella: a fugitive slave and 
a laundress. One has saved scores of her own people, and is 
my pet heroine. The other has the bravest, cheeriest soul I 
know, and is my private oracle.” 

The words were hardly eut of Christie’s mouth when in 
they came; Hepsey’s black face shining with affection, and 
Mrs. Wilkins as usual running over with kind words. 

“* My dear creeter, the best of wishes and no end of happy 
birthdays. There’s a trifin’ keepsake; tuck it away, and leok 
at it byme-by. Mis’ Sterlin’, I’m proper glad to see you look- 
in’ so well. Aunt Letty, how’s that darlin’ child? I ain’t the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, miss, but I’m pleased to seo 
you. The children all sent love, likewise "Lisha, whose bones 
is better sence I tried the camfire and red flannel.” 

Then they settled down like a flock of birds of various 
plumage aad power of song, but all amicably disposed, and 
ready to peck socially at any topic which might turn up. 

Mrs. Wilkins started one by exclaiming, as she “laid off"’ 
her bonnet: 

“ Sakes alive, there’s a new picter! Ain't it beautiful?” 

“Colonel Fletcher brought it this morning. A great artist 
painted it for him, and he gave it to me in a way that added 
much to its value,” answered Christie, with both gratitude 
and affection in her face; for she was a woman who could 
change a lover to a friend, and keep him all her life. 

It was a quaint and lovely picture of Mr. Greatheart, lead- 
ing the fugitives from the City of Destruction. A dark wood 
lay behind; a wide river rolled before ; Mercy and Christiana 
pressed close to their faithful guide, who went down the 
rough and narrow path bearing a cross-hilted sword in his 
right hand, and holding a sleeping baby with the left. The 
sun was just rising, and a long ray made a bright path athwart 
the river, turned Greatheart’s dinted armor to gold, and shone 
into the brave and tender face that seemed to look beyond 
the sunrise. 

“ There’s just a hint of Davy in it that is very comforting to 
me,” said Mrs. Sterling, as she laid her old hands softly to- 
gether, and looked up with her devout eyes full of love. 

“Dem women oughter bin black,”” murmured Hepsey, tear- 
fully; for she considered David worthy of a place with old 
Jobn Brown and Colonel Shaw. 

“The child looks like Pansy, we all think,” added Letty, 
as the little girl brought her nosegay for aunty to tie up 
prettily. 

Christie said nothing, because she felt too much; and Bella 
was also silent, because she knew too little. But Mrs, Wil- 
kins, with her kindly tact, changed \e subject before it grew 
painful, and asked, with sudden interest : 

“When be you a-goin’ to hold forth agin, Christie? Jest 
let me know beforehand, and I’) wear my old gloves: I tore 
my best ones all to rags clappin’ of you; it was so extra 
good.” 

“T don’t deserve any credit for the speech, because it spoke 
itself, and I couldn’t help it. I had no thought of such a 
thing till it came over me all at once, and I was up before I 
knew it. I’m truly glad you liked it, but I shall never make 
another, unless you think I'd better. You knew I always ask 
your advice, and, what is more remarkable, usually take it,’’ 
said Christie, glad to consult ber oracle. 

“Hadn’t you better rest a little before you begin any new 
task, my daughter? You have done so much these last years 
you must be tired,” interrupted Mrs. Sterling, with a look of 
tender anxiety. 

“You knowI work for two, mother,’’ answered Christie, 
with the clear, sweet expression her face always wore when 
she spoke of David. “I am not tired yet: I hope I never 
shall be, for, without my work, I should fall into despair or 
ennui. There is so much to be done, and it is so delightful te 
help to do it, that I never mean to fold my hands til) they are 
useless. I owe all I can do, for in labor, and the efforts and 
experiences that grew out of it, I have found independence, 
education, happiness and religion.” 

“Then, my dear, you are ready to help other folks into the 
same blessed state, and it’s your duty te do it!” cried Mrs. 
Wilkins, her keen eyes full of sympathy and commendation 
as they rested on Christie’s cheerful, earnest face. “ Ef the 
sperrit moves you to speak, up and do it without no mis- 
givin’s. I think it was a special leadin’ that night, and I hope 
you’ll foller, for it ain’t every one that can make folks laugh 
and cry with a few plain words that go right to a body’s heart 
and stop there real comfortable and fillin’. I guess this is 
your next job, my dear, and you'd better ketch held and give 
it the right turn ; for it’s goin’ te take time, and women ain’t 
stood alone for se long they’ll need a sight of boostin’.” 

There was a general laugh at the close of Mrs. Wilkins’s 
remarks; but Christie answered, seriously: “‘I accept the 
task, and will do my share faithfully with words or work, 
as shall seem best. We all need much preparation for the 
good time that is coming to us, and can get it best by trying 
to know and help, love and educate ene another—as we do 
here.” 

With an impulsive gesture Christie stretched her hands to 
the friends about her, and with one accord they laid theirs on 
hers, a loving league of sisters, old and young, black and 
white, rich and poor, each ready te do her part to hasten the 
coming of the happy end. 

“ Me, too!” cried little Ruth, and spread her chubby hand 
above the rest: a hopeful omen, seeming to promise that the 
coming generation of women will not only receive but de- 
serve their, Uberty, by learning that the greatest of God's 
gifts to us % the privilege of sharing his great work. 

(tHE END.] 
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The Little Folks. 


BLUE-EYE’S WISH. 
THAT a flutter and commotion the flowers 
were in that day, to besure! It wasa warm, 
sunshiny day, and all, from Lady Rose down to Blue- 
Eye, the modest little violet, were looking their 
brightest and best. 

Why, some of them even wore jewels on their 
bosoms—pearls and diamonds! Just think of that, 
children, flowers wearing such costly gems—and how 
do you think they came there? I will leave all the 
little bright eyes to guess it out for themselves. A 
great many visitors came to the garden that day, and 
many beautiful flowers were sold and taken away to 
new homes. But, oh dear, I am so sorry to tell you, 
some of them were quite vexed when they were passed 
by without a look or word of praise. Dear little Blue- 
Eye was not one of these vain, naughty flowers; she 
was a gentle, timid little thing, and when hard or un- 
kind things were said to her, she only drooped her 
head and cried a little, all to herself, and then looked 
up again smiling as ever. 

Presently a grand lady came down the path followed 
by a grand gentleman. But the lady looked very 
kind and sweet for all her grand dress, so the flowers 
all felt they should like to live with her. 

“T hope she will take me,” said one, shaking her 
bright petals.’’ 

‘‘Hush your noisy chatter, Miss Daffodil,”’ said Lady 
Rose, ‘don’t you see she is almost here!” 

As the lady came nearer she caught a glimpse of 
Lady Rose, and cried out, “See, Charles, this is just 
what I wanted. How very beautiful!’ Lady Rose 
blushed with pleasure, as the lady and gentleman 
stooped to admire her bloom and fragrance, and soon 
after was carried away to her new home. 

* Ah, if she had only taken me, too!” sighed Blue- 
Eye. 

‘Take you! ” said a proud, vain flower—whose name 
Iam ashamed to give—* Take you!—why, who do you 
suppose wants a plain little thing like you in their 
parlors?” 

* For shame, sister,’”’ said a gentle voice—it was the 
white lily spoke this time, I am glad to tell you her 
name—‘‘ How can you speak so? I think Blue-Eye is 
very sweet and pretty indeed.” 

And leaning over lovingly, she gave Blue-Eye such 
a bright smile that the little thing almost forgot the 
harsh words. 

Not long after that, a poor woman, in an old, faded 
shawl, came by. The old gardener was with her and 
they heard him say, 

“ Poor Mary! of course she shall have it. I hope she 
will like it.”’ 

Then he came straight up to Blue-Eye and handed 
her to the poor woman, who took her very carefully, 
and after thanking him hurried away. 

The proud, naughty flower nodded her head as much 
as tosay, “ There, what did I tell you, sisters?’ But 
the Pink and Lilly and sweet Mignonette wept and 
whispered a loving good-bye as the woman with Blue- 
Eye passed by them. 

Now, children, let me leave the garden and follow 
our pretty little violet to her new home. Well, it is not 
so bad as the flowers thought. It is quite clean and 
neat, and Mary, the sick girl, seems so glad to see her, 
that Blue-Eye feels quite happy and willing to stay. 
‘The next day who should walk in but the grand lady 
who bought the beautiful Lady Rose, and she came 
every day with something nice—grapes, or oranges, 
or custard, or jellies, for Mary; but better than that, 
she talked or read to herof such a bright, new home, 
and such a dear, kind Friend, that Blue-Eye quite 
longed to go there to live. She wondered if it was not 
the lady’s own home, but could not quite understand 
all about it. 

One day Blue-Eye saw Mary did not notice her asshe 
had done before—only once she said to her mother— 

“When I am gone, mother, give my little violet to 
Mrs. Gray. She has been so good to me, and it is all 
I have.” 

The next day, when the grand lady came, Mary was 
lying so white and still that Blue-Eye thought: to her- 
self, how much she looked like the white Lily in the 
dear, old garden. 

Then Blue-Eye heard Mary’s mother tell the grand 
lady what Mary had said, and the lady came and took 4 
her up so tenderly and whispered, 

“ Yes, little violet, I shallaiways love you for Mary’s 
sake.” 

Then she carried her out to a fine carriage that was 
waiting fn the street and they drove away. 

Blue-Eye wondered why the lady wept, and whether 
she was really going to her house to live. 

When they stopped before a large, grand house her 
heart beat with joy, for there, at the parlor window, 
stood Lady Rose, smiling a welcome and looking more 
beautiful than ever. 

So dear little Blue-Eye had her wish at last, only 
sometimes she wished Mary could be with them. 

But then the thought would come—“ perhaps she 
has gone to that bright, new home to see her wonder- 
ful Friend.” And Blue-EKye felt quite sure if she had 
gone there she was happy. 

Where do you think Mary had gone, dear children? 
And who, do you think, had the happier home, she or 











Blue-Eye? LULU. 


NELLY AND MISS PINCH. 


N ISS PINCH is a most invaluable person. In 

the first place she has been Nelly’s constant 
friend and companion ever since that young lady’s 
blue eyes were opened upun this world, some three 
years ago; and she has borne, without a wink or a 
scowl, a quantity of abuse which would have driven 
most people to their graves. 

Miss Pinch is, in fact, a big rag-baby. None of your 
waxen beauties, whom everybody admires and nobody 
loves. Nelly owns such a pink-faced belle, in a splen- 
did party dress, who came from Paris with Uncle Jolm. 
But she lives all alone in a bureau drawer in mamma’s 
best bedroom, only coming-out on grand occasions to 
have her satins and laces admired by awe-stricken little 
visitors, who “‘mustn’t touch.’”’ Nelly pities her lone- 
liness, but in real, downright affection she would never 
think of naming Flora Matilda the same day with that 
homely, useful, and highly abusable person, Miss 
Pinch. 

This one was laid within Nelly’s little soft arms when 
Nelly herself lay quite helpless in her cradle, and those 
arms first began to grow strong in the effort to squeeze 
the great old-fashioned roll of cotton in a bear-like 
embrace. Since then every improvement in Nelly’s 
moral or muscular character has been attended by 
some corresponding inconvenience or obloquy to poor 
Miss Pinch. 

So intimate is their relationship that I am not sure 
that our pet ever thinks of herself as a separate person 
atall. To make up the bundle of ideas which mamma 
and aunties have in mind when they say “ Nelly,” it 
takes, indeed, first and chiefly, one little rosy, blue- 
eyed, blundering girl, who loves better than she obeys, 
and promises far better than she performs; whose 
aprons and dresses are forever getting too small for 
her plump little shoulders, whose hat is the favorite 
playmate of the roughest breezes, and whose brown 
curls are stirred with constant envy because they can- 
not fly away too. But to complete this bundle of cross 
purposes it requires little Miss Pinch, who does not 
grow at all, who never does anything out of the way, 
and who bears with unfailing patience all the reproofs 
and admonitions which are bestowed with so little 
effect on her superior. 

If you lecture Nelly for some recent wrong-doing, 
instead of any movement of contrition, her little face 
instantly brightens with the sweetest of smiles, and 
she exclaims, all out of breath in her haste to agree: 

“Why, that was dus’ the very fing I was a-tellin’ 
Miss Pinch last night. Says I to her, ‘Miss Pinch, I 
sink you be shamed of you’self, a-runnin’ and tearin’ 
you’ new dwess, and kickin’ out you’ shoes that way— 
makin’ you’ poor papa work and buy money to s’port 
yow’ ’stwavagant ways. I’m ’most distwacted, Miss 
Pinch,’ says I, ‘at the way you behave. I ’spect you'll 
bwake my heart some day, ’n’ I’ll die and be put in the 
gwound, ’n how’ll you feel then, Miss Pinch?’ ”’ 

These scoldings never interrupt for a moment the 
course of true love between Nelly and her playmate. 
On the contrary, she hugs her old companion the closer 
to her heart the more she proves her usefulness. This 
morning, with Miss Pinch in her arms, she was at- 
tempting to “play image” by climbing toa niche on 
the stairway, where Uncle John once placed her in a 
moment of sport, declaring that she was the ornament 
of the house. But poor Nelly’s ambition came to a 
sad end. The little knee, which had barely reached 
the dangerous place, suddenly slipped, and down fell 
Nelly, rolling sideways and striking her poor little 
head and shoulders on every step. A breathless horror 
fell upon the friends above, who heard but could not 
heip. Itseemed an hour to their suspense, and mamma 
had almost fainted in the conviction that she could 
never again hear that wild and merry laugh which had 
been the joy of her heart, when a hurried little voice 
was heard at the foot of the stairs, fluttering with ex- 
citement and grief, but quite clearly saying: 

“There, Miss Pinch, what ’d I tell you? ’S’ink you’d 
know better than go climbing awound the stairs like a 
gwate tomboy! Dus’ good enough for you, Miss 
Pinch! Shouldn’t wonder if you’d spwained you’self 
all over fwom head to foot! Now behave you’self, 
will you?” 

This motherly exhortation was quickly smothered in 
a crowd of embraces from relieved relatives, whose 
sympathies were met by the consoling remark : 

**No, Miss Pinch says she don’t fink her bones is all 
bwoken. I says to Miss Pinch, says I, ‘Is you vewy 
badly hurt, my dear?’ And Miss Pinch says, says she, 
‘No, ma’am; but my head feels ’s if it had been 
pounded on a stone, ’n I don’t fink stair-carpets is as 
soft as people ’d ought to make ’em when little girls is 
a-goin’ tumblin’ over ’em that way. But I fink I'd 
feel better if I could go and sit in mamma’s lap a little 
while,’ says Miss Pinch, says she.”’ M. E. T. 








OBEYING MOTHER PLEASANTLY.—Little Harry 
had seen some older boys fiy their kites from the tops 
of the houses, and he thought it would be nice fun if 
he could do so too. So he came to his aunt, and said: 

“Aunt Mary, may I go up to the top of the house and 
fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do everything to please him; but 
she thought it was very unsafe, so she said: 

“No, Harry, my boy; I think that it isa very dan- 
gerous sort of play. I’d rather you wouldn’t go.” 

“All right. Then I’ll go out on the bridge,” said 





Harry. His aunt smiled, and said she hoped he would 
always be as obedient as that. 

“Harry, what are you doing?” said his mother on 
one occasion. 

“Spinning my new top, mother.” 

“Can’t you take the baby out to ride? Get out the 
carriage, and I’ll bring him down.” 

“All right,” shouted the boy, as he put his top away 
in his pocket and hastened to obey his mother. 

“Uncle William, may I go over to your store this 
morning?” said Harry, one day at breakfast. “I want 
to see those baskets again that I was looking at yes- 
terday.” 

“But I cannot spare you to-day, Harry,” said his 
mother, “I want you to go out with me; you shall 
go to the store another time.”’ 

* All right,”’ said Harry, and went on with his break- 
fast. 

No matter what Harry was asked to do, or what re- 
fusal he met with when asking for anything, his con- 
stant answer was, “All right.’’ He never stopped to 
worry or tease. He never asked, “Why can’t I?” or 
“Why mustn’t I?” Harry had not only learned to 
obey, but he had learned to obey in good humor.— 

“outh’s Companion. ‘ 











THE PEAR TREE.—Old Rupert sat, at the close 
of the day, in the shade of a beautiful pear-tree, which 
stood before his house, while his grandson ate of the 
pears, and could not cease praising the sweet fruit. 

Then said the grandfather: 

“T must tell you how this tree came here. One 
evening, more than fifty years ago, I stood here when 
there was empty space, but where now this pear-tree 
stands, and complained toarich neighbor of my poy- 
erty. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘how perfectly contented should I 
be if I could only possess one hundred dollars!’ 

“The neighbor, who was a wise man, said: 

“<«That you can easily do if you only set about it. 
See,’ said he, ‘there, in the soil, where you stand, are 
more than a hundred dollars if you can only get 
them.’ 

“Atthat time I was only a foolish young man, and 
so in the following night I dug in the ground on that 
spot, and to my great mortification found not a single 
dollar. In the morning the neighbor saw where I had 
been digging, and laughed heartily at my simplicity. 

“ *T see,’ said he, ‘that you did not understand me. 
I will send youa young pear tree; set that in the hole 
which you have dug, and after a year the dollars will 
begin to appear.’ 

“T set out the young tree. It grew, and became 
what you now seeit. The luscious fruit which it has 
borne year after year has brought me in far more than 
a hundred dollars, and it is yet a capital which yearly 
brings in a good interest.” 

* Open your eyes, 
And open your mind, 
Work with your hands, 
And wishes you'll find.” 
—From the German. 











PUZZLES. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
12, 18, 19, 6, 30, was a holy man. 
20, 21, 29, 1, 15, 28, 14, a disciple of Christ. 
26, 19, 4, 16, 25, one of our Saviour’s parables. 
17, 21, 5, 22, the place where a miracle was performed, 
11, 24, 7, 3, is a book of the New Testament. 
23, 8, 19, 25, a mountain in Moab. 
6, 2, 27, 22, a city mentioned in Chronicles. 
9, 13, 21, 10, a class healed by our Saviour. 
The whole is a portion of Scripture. 8. 
AN ACROSTIC. 
The “‘ Pine Tree State.” 
The “ City of the Violet Crown.” 
The “ City of Rocks.” 
The “ Prairie State.” 
The “ Ringing Island.”’ 

The initials of the corresponding states, cities and country 

give a lady’s name. O’GRAHAM. 
A DISSECTION. 

Dissect a flower and find: three conjunctions, to neglect, 
lost, slighted, mist, shape, advanced, castle, forbearing to pos- 
sess, settled, to gain, gained, to leave, departed, a precious 
stone, a first principle, the sea, encountered, human beings, a 
speck, to join, two negatives, asnare, an epistle, a preposi- 
tion, a German name, a contraction, a mineral, a monster, de- 
cay, a breach, spawn, a weight, a boy’s name, two numbers, a 
session, a pavilion, rent, a preposition, an adverb, a bird, a 
little one, a dogma, to sound, to abound. BETH. 

PISCATORIAL. 

Behead a fish, and leave a boy’s nick-name; a fish, and leave 
ageneral flight ; a fish, and leave a verb of three letters ; a fish, 
and leave an exclamation of attention; a fish of musical name, 
and leave an animal of unmusical voice. 

Joun Peter CLUMP. 

What sort of a fish is an ecclesiastical judge? what fish by 
virtue of office? What sort of a fish is a meddling neighbor? 
What fish produces effect? What fish produces want in a 
treasury ? ISABEL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2. 


Scriptural Square Word.— 
NEBO 
EBON 
BON ¥ 
ONYX BUNNY, Vivo. 
Word Changes—On, son, con, don.—BUNNY, VIVO, MABEL, LA CAN- 
ADIENNE, WILLIE 8. B. 


Literary Enigma.—* Nature has her language, and she is not unve- 
racious, put we don’t know all the intricacies of her syntax just yet, 
and in a hasty we may ha; to extract the very opposite 
of her real .” ee ¥ LouisA, LNA, VIVO, LA CAN- 


ADIENNE, LUPUS, 
Geographical Puzzie.—Cape Fear.—BUNNY, VIVO, LA CANADIENNE. 
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Financial. ~ 


From ce, — AS to Saturday, 








Money on call has = ae easy at 3@6 per 
cent., and in view of the large increase in the bank 
reserves these rates are expected to continue 
throngh the summer. The Bank of England re- 
duced ite discount rate 1 per cent. on Thursday. 
Government Securities have remained firm, 
on continued purchases by foreign bankers. 
State Bonds have been dull. Transactions were 
moiety, on an qommessess, Missouri’s and North and 
u 





Railroad saeedes da fair b 
N. Y. Central and Hudson offers two million Seth the 
new a aap teeny mortgage of 0u0. 

Stocks have been more active during the last 
half of the a and the advanced rates held firm 
“a the close. 

‘oreign Exchange.—@Quotations call for 10 
elu Tor @ days bills on London. 






























































The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week : 
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Union Pacific * Mg 27%, 6 
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Wells Fargo BEp....c.ccccccccccccoccccesshicced as ety 
The Midland Railroad.—We print = 4 
lowing correspondence as an item of interest for 
railroad men: 
MR. LITTLEJOHN’S RESIGNATION. 
NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAILROAD, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, ill LIBERTY ST 
NEW YORK, June 7, ‘i873. 


Gentlemen: In consequence of a combination of 
circumstances beyond my control,and my desire 
to ensure the early completion of your road, I am 
convinced that the time has arrived when gentle- 
men of more financial influence and power should 
be introduced into the management of the affairs 
of this Company. 

In furtherance of this object I hereby tender 4 
resignation as premcens, knowing that you will fill 
the vacancy thus created with a gentleman of 
great financial strength and reputation. 
beg to assure you that as « director I shall co- 

ate lu the p 





e4 completion of the road both to Oswego and 
lo, feeling entire confidence that it will prove 
one of the most useful and profitable enterprises 
in the country. Very truly yours. 
D. G. LIPTLEJONN. 


MR. OPDYKE’S ACCEPTANCE. 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, amy Yorg, t 


. 1873. 
To the Board of Directors of the New York and Oswego 

Midland Railroad Vo.: 

Gentlemen: Since you tendered me afew days 
ago the presidency | of your gous y Lhave a. 
fully e its fi condition. I find t 
its maturing floating debt, incurred for its whe 
ment and other necessary outlay, yd with 
the maturing interest on its funded 
the vy of a dull market for the. mortgage 
bonds for unfinished railroads, led to financial em- 
barrassment. This isthe common experience of 
most railroad enterprises as they conerons com- 
pletion. Iam satisfied, however, th be intrinsic 
merits of yours, aided by the large syndicate sub- 
scription that you have secured to your first mort- 
gage western extension an tor ether with other 
resources at your command, will enable you to 
promptly overcome your reneut embarrassment, 
and to se carry forward your important 
work to earl mpletion. 

Prompted by y this belief and by an earnest desi 
to contribute my best efforts to proteet the iotere 
ests of the creditors and aoe olders of your 
Company, and to aid in securing to the City and 
State the great benefits that ine road must confer, 
I have determined to yield my strong personal ob- 
2. and to accept the ——- ou have ten- 

dered me. I feel tha’ ntly rely on 
your earnest co-operation int every measure requi- 
site to the early completion and anete om 
of — great work t has been placed in our 


Iam persuaded that with the means at our com- 
mand, combined with proper = and roe pe a 
the credit of the pens con prom ites re- 
stored, the line to Osw —— leted pithin thirt 
days, and pd line to Bu within twelve snonthe 


plished, no inte! ent person can doubt the per- 
manent success of the en nor the immense 
benefits it will confer on the citizens of our State. 


Yours, v: res ‘ull 
(Signed) — FORGE OPDYKE. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company having determined to 
close its 7-30 First-Mortgage Cold 
Loan at an aggregate not ex thirty 
million dollars, and thereafter to pay no higher 
rate of interest than 6 per cent. on farther is- 
sues of its bonds, THE LIMITED REMAINDER 
OF THE 7 3-10 LOAN IS KNOW BEING DIS- 
POSED OF through the usual agencies. 

As the bonds of this issue are made receiv- 
able in payment for the Company’s lands at 
1-{0, they are in constant and increasing 
demand for this purpose, and will continue 
to be after the loan is closed—a fact which 
much enhances their value and attractiveness 
as an investment. 

The Company now has more than 500 miles 
of its road built and in operation, including 
the entire Eastern Division connecting Lake 
Superior and the navigation of the Missouri 
river; it has earned title to nearly Ten Mil- 
lion acres of its Land Grant, and sales of lands 
have thus far averaged $5.66 per acre. 

All marketable securities are received in ex- 
change for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 














NASSAU STREET, 
New YOrK, June 16, 1873. 

2" We recommend to our friends and cus- 
tomers forinvestment of surplus Capital, or in 
exchange for Government Bonds, which can 
now be sold at unusually high prices, the fol- 
lowing Securities of well-known character and 
established reputation, viz. : 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS—Principal and Interest paya- 
ble in Gold Coin in New York City: Interest 
e | Payable May 1 and Nov. 1; issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, either Coupon or 
Registered. Price 88 {1-2 and accrued in- 
terest. 

Also, THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS—Principal and 
Interest payable in Gold Coin in New York 
City ; Interest payable January land July 1. 
Bonds of 1,000 each, Coupon or Registered— 
price QQ and accrued interest. 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO RAILROAD 
is completed and in operation from Richmond 
to the Ohio River, 420 miles, at a cost, with the 
equipment, of over $35,000,000, and the rapid 
development of the business of the Road indi- 
cates that its earnings for the ensuing twelve 
months will not be less than $3,000,000, and for 
the succeeding year not less than $5,000,000. 

Pamphlets containing full information con- 
cerning the Road and the country it traverses 
furnished on application. 

We also deal in GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
CENTRAL and WESTERN PACIFIC, and 
other first-class securities ; receive deposits, on 
which we allow four per cent. interest; make 
collections, and do a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


GEORCE OPDYKE & Co. 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, 


OFTER FOR SALE AND CONFIDENTLY RE- 
COMMEND: 

Lake Ontario Shore Railroad First Mort- 
gage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

St. Louis and Southeastern Consolidated 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Land 
Grant Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Evansville City (Ind.) Seven per cent. Bonds. 

Desirable Western County Bonds, yielding 
10 per cent. interest. 

Town Seven per cent. Bonds, State of New 
York. 


WOOD &€ DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to suppl, 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov ~— 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
_ asso much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 

st. 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 


pap! Pores by our senior, should be inthe hands 
a ws in this class of securities. 2 vols., 
N. COLER & CO., 17 Sesan Ge, 5. Y. 


BANKING eges 2 Fisk & Bruner, 
0. 














price $ Ww. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
& Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usuaHy with City Banks. 








RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





10 Per Cent. Interest. 


We will undertake to invest carefully and se- 
curely, at ten per cent. interest, money confided to 
us by individuals or trusts. 

ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0. 
BANKERS, 
25 PINE STREET. 


TEN PER CENT. 
Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 
and other good, sound, large-paying secu- 
rities fer sale. Send for our Price-Lists. 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Dealers in Manicipal Bends, 


ii Wall Street, New York. 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 & 39S Canal Street, cor. Laight. 
pen daily = 10 to 3; Monday evenings, 5 to 7. 
Annets, Eleven Million Dollars. Surplus, 
Seven Hundred and Fifty Moana pn = Six 
r cent. Interest allowed. Bank Books in Eng- 
ish, French and German. N.J.HA inDS. Pres’t. 
G.8. CHAPEN, Treas. T.S. ARMOUR, Sec’y. 














Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 
reeun COAL, AnD TRAVELERS’ 


RY 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS 0} OF DTH AnG: GE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND I 


TEN PER CENT, INVESTMENT, 


At present rate of Gold, an investment of $10,000 in 
the 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund GOLD 
BONDS of the VERMONT DIVISION 
of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg R. KR. Trunk Line 


yields an annual interest of $880, and held to ma- 
turity an annual rate of 


10 PER CENT. 


Issued in denominations of $1,000, $500,and $100, 
and limited to $20,000 per mile. 

Price for the present, S@ and accrued interest in 
currency. For sale or exchange for marketable 
securities. 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont; 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broad way, New York: 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Boston. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Exchange on London, Paris, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Bremen, Vienna. Cable Trans- 
fers, Circular Letters, Com- 
mercial Credits, on 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSF SFERS U PON V IENNA | DIRECT. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


GHICACO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,060,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this linc, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 

No. 10 Wall Street. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 

No. 27 Pine Street. 


BANKING HOUSE 


or 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 





























Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and oth- 
érs solicited. 

Interest allowed on daily balances subject to 
check at sight. Certificates of Deposit bearing in- 
terest issued, available at all business centers. 

Sight and telegraphic transfers on San Francisco. 


10 Per Cent. Registered School Bonds. 


Some choice lots just received. Also other safe 
and profitable investment securities. Legality of 


issue ranteed. 
aed THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 


Bankers, 14 Pine Street, 








MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Yes 
Rey, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
ukers at advertised subscription prices. 

eT yee First-class Railway and other Loans, 


Ceneral Banking Business. 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Which may be done with less I quarter the 
usual expense by the use of Langley 


Slate Coating Paint.” 


f may be covered with a very cheap shingle 
' bythe application of this slate be made tofast 
from 2 to # years. Old roofs can patched fast 
coated and made to look much better and last longe 
er than new shingles without the Slate for 


ONE-THIRD THE COST OF RE- 
SHINGLING. 


The cost of Slating new shingles is only about the 
cost of simply laying them, and the Slate is 


FIRE-PROOF 


Against sparks and live coals falling upon it,as may 
be easily tested by any one, and as appears from 
the fact that Insurance Companies e the same 
tariff that they do for 


SLATED ROOFS. 


For tin and fron it has no equal, as it expands by 
heat and contracts by cold, and never crac or 
scales. For Cemetery Fences it is particularly 
adapted, as it will not — in the most cxposed 
places. The Slate or Paint 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of 
shingle roof, or over four aes of tin. The 
price of the Slate rg: apy y for use, is 80 cts. 
per galion, £16 per half b or Feld per bbi., of about 
40 gallons, with a liberal discount to the trade. 
We furnish and apply the material for $2.5) per 100 
square feet, in the vicinity of Boston. We use no 
tar in this composition. 

The Coating has a very heavy body but is easily 








applied with 4 or 6-inch coloring brush. Oncldand 
decayed shingles it fills up the holes and pores. 

hardens them and givesa new and subetantis! root 
that will last 25 years. On curled or warped ‘shine 
gles it has a tendency to bring them to their place 


and keeps themthere. The color of ne Coating 
when first applied isof a dark purple; in aboutone 
month it changes to a light, uniform slate c lor, 


And is to all intents and purposes 


Slate. 
It is a slow dryer, but rain will not affect it in the 
least in one hour after it is put on. 


Orders for the article, or forthe exclusive use 
=< ~ of it in town or county, respectfully so- 

cite 

For full information, recommendations from In- 
surance Companies and others, editorials from the 
leading newspapers, or a sample shingle coated 
with the Slate, address 


T. P. LANGLEY & Co., 


Trustees Langley Slate Coating Association, { 
187 Washington Street, H 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ADORN YOUR HOMES. 


It will give ren oon pleasure. A half dozen 
new pictures 0 orove appearances so much 
as to add $1,000 value to a house. 


TINTED ENCRAVINCS 


are new triumphs of art—combining the beauty of 
aren with — brightness of engravings, and 
withal low in price. 

We have about 500 different subjects—historical, 
classic, religious, landscapes, portrrits, domestic, 
comic, etc.—all after the best artists,such as Ra 

hael, Angelo, Murillo, Lorraine, Maisen, Darling, 

Vinterh ter, &c. AIL % by —_— in size, suited 
to ames from 19 a = “¥ 

eA nette ay L gempni: ‘celled “EASY 
WAYS Ic TU RE FRAMES 
ATH 1.7 oe free with every Engraving 
ordered. It tellsalso how to mount, stretch, var- 
nish and frame Chromos. Valuable Catalozue und 

Special Terms to Agents sent with first order. 


NAMES OF A FEW SUBJECTS. 
Past and Future, r. ba ys blessing lit- 
Awakened Sorrows, § ”’ e Children, Set 
zee Sisters. Parabie of the} o, 


rshire Lassie, ) pair. ilies 
5 Weeping : over Je-| pairs 





. 1 sb come 

? par. 
Wife's Prayer. r The Ascension, ) Set + 
It is Finished, > or * 


by e 5 
Stream, Crucifixion. pairs. 
Going with the {Palr. Before the Chase, ) 


Stream After the Chase. j pair. 
Monarch of the The Prayer, ai 
G First Lesson. f pers. 
e Life-Boat. 


The “Challenge, set. 
The Sanctuary. J Fanaa Land-) 
Hope, t pair. scapes, Falls,| In 


Faith, § Mountains,! sets 
Warning, ? pair. Lakes and Cit-/ or 
Sympathy. } jes, the world | puirs. 

zcce Homo, ) over. ) 
Mary. j Pair. 


Price, 50 Cents each. 


3 for $1.00. 
Sent by mail, én stout rollers, on receipt of price. 
Money returned if not satisfied. Address 


International Publishing Company, ‘ 


93 & 95 Liberty St., New York. 


DORN YOUR HOMES with the new 
Chromo * Awake ” and“ Asleep.” Sells like 
wildfre. The pate < vend oor cents. A large dis- 


count to agents 
W. . CARPENTER, Foxboro, Mass. 


— ——e- + —__—___ — 


LAVERACK COLLEGE anp HUD- 

/ SON RIVER INSTITUTE.—For both sexes; 
fine grounds; 167 ye ee ve rooms; 20 instructors: 
Li departments; We ical pupils; large zymna- 
sic1m and drill iall. Special advantages in all ge- 
riments. ‘l'erm opens Sept. 8th. Bev. ALO Ry} 
‘LACK, A.M., President, 








averack, N 


So MMER RESORT—From June %th to Sept. 

i7th.—1,000 feet above the sea. Six hours from 
Boston or New York. The most beautiful : ot in 
the most beautiful town in New England. Maple- 
wood saueete for = ladies, = Sgaseld, Mass. 
Address Rev EAR, Principal. 








AGENTS WANTED, male or female, to sell 
our Patent Spool Holder, Thread Cutter, and 
Needle Threader combined. Just out. Sample box 
of 2stamps by mail, 25 cts. Also other novelties. 
Send for circulars. Address PLUMB & Co., Phila..Pa, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE FIXED STARS. 


MONG the well-determined facts of Astrono- 
mical science, none are more startling than 
those which concern the fixed stars. These bodies, like 
our sun, are self-luminous, and are in all probability 
ceaters of planetary systems; but they are situated 
at such enermous distances from the earth that 
only in a few cases, and by the most refined ob- 
servations, have astronomers been able to detect any 
change in their apparent positions due to the orbital 
motion of the earth. Nevertheless, it is by the mea- 
surement of such changes that the distances of some of 
the fixed stars have been determined. 

Stars having the greatest apparent motion are in- 
ferred to be nearest to us, and this has determined the 
selection of certain stars in preference to others, in the 
efforts which have been made to ascertain their dis- 
tances. According to this rule, the star x Centauri, 
whose distance was determined by Professor Hender- 
son, may be regarded as nearest to the earth; and yet 
that distance is found to be more than two hundred 
thousand times that of the sun, or, in round numbers, 
about twenty trillions of miles. 

The human mind can, of course, form ne conception 
of such a distance as this; but perhaps we may ap- 
proach a little nearer to a realization of its magnitude 
when we reflect that, since light travels at the rate of 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles a second, 
it would require three years and a quarter for the light 
of the nearest fixed star to come to the earth. This is 
the limit for the brightest and nearest stars; but what 
distances must we allow for those innumerable stars 
of the smaller magnitudes which are only just disclosed 
by the most powerful telescopes in the remote regions 
of the Milky Way? Among the infinite number of 
such stars, it is but reasonable to conclude that there 
are many individuals which are intrinsically as bright 
as those which immediately surround us. Assuming 
this to be true, it is easy to prove that some of the tel- 
escopic stars are situated at such distances frum us 
that their light requires over two thousand years to 
accomplish its journey to our own system. From this 
it follows that when we note the appearances of such 
stars, we are actually reading their history more than 
two thousand years ago. An eye situated at such a 
star, and gifted with sufficient power to discern changes 
on the earth, would see the surface of our planet as it 
was before the beginning of the Christian era. Start- 
ling as these conclusions appear, they are not to be 
avoided without attributing an inferiority ef intrinsic 
illumination to all the stars of the Milky Way—an al- 
ternative much less in harmony with astronomical 
facts connected with other siderial systems. 

The intrinsic splendor of the star z Centauri has 
been found to be more than twice that of eur sun; but 
how can we imagine the splendor of Sirius, which 
shines with more than one hundred and ferty times 
the sun’s intrinsic brilliancy? 


DEEP-SEA WAVES. 


"E are indebted to the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry for the following infermation cen- 
cerning the dimensions of deep-sea waves. Accerding 
to careful investigations, the longest sea-waves ob- 
served appear to have been a little more than two 
hundred yards in length, with a period ef abeut eleven 
seconds. The highest regular sea-waves aceurately eb- 
served appear te have had a height of mot mere than 
forty feet. The highest waves are generally very leng ; 
but, for that very reason, they are not the steepest. It 
is believed that the greatest slope ef the external sur- 
face of a wave in the epen sea never reaches thirty de- 
grees, and seldem exceeds: fifteen. It is possible that 
in a storm there may be short portions of wave-surface 
exceptionally steep, as the result ef superimpesed 
waves, and these may be very dangerous to beats; but 
they do not eccur at all im simple swells, ner de they 
determine the slepe ef the large underlying wave 
from which a ship receives its motien. Mereever, the 
vessel’s own depth carries it below the surface-wave, 
and the mean effective wave acting upon the ship is 
always less steep, especially in the case of shert waves, 
than in the surface-wave. 
From these facts we see that the well-knewn waves 
which “ run mountain high ”’ have their existence enly 
in the imagination of the poet. 


IS SEAL-OIL FISH-OIL? 


ATURE” says that the question, whether 
seal-oil is to be regarded as fish-oil has recently 

come up in a practical shape between the Gevernments 
of the United States and Newfoundland. The fishing 
treaty lately entered into between the United States 
and Great Britain, and about to go into actual opera- 
tion in the course of the present summer, provides that 
Fish-oil shall be admitted free, but that other oils shall 
pay a daty of ten per cent. This question, as Nature 
remarks, is one that would be very easy of solution if 
it were purely zoUlogical in its character, since, as 
every one knows, the seal and porpoise, as well as the 
whale, are warm-blooded mammalia, having nothing 
in common with the fish any more than has the man 
who, for the time being, goes into the water for the 
purpose of bathing. It remains to be seen whether the 
claim of the Newfoundland authorities to have seals 
recognized as fish will be accepted, on the ground that 
it is the general practice of commercial nations to class 











all oils obtained from marine objects,{“whether ceta- 
ceans, birds, or fishes, as fish-oil. 


A CONVENIENT INK. 


HE Journal of Applied Chemistry says that, 

at a meeting of the Frankfort Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation, Professor Boettger exhibited a novel kind of 
ink, which is well adapted to the use of travelers and 
explorers. White blotting-paper is saturated with 
aniline black, and several sheets are pasted together so 
as toform a thin pad. When required for use, a small 
piece is torn off and covered with a little water. The 
black liquid which dissolves out is a good writing ink. 
A square inch of the paper will produce enough ink to 
last for a considerable writing, and a few pads would 
be all that an exploring party need carry with them. 
As water is always available, the ink is readily made. 


DISTINGUISHING THE INTENSITY OF 
COLORS. 


T was observed by Fechner that there is a limit 
to the sensibility of the eye for distinguishing 
different intensities (not shades) of the same color, 
when placed side by side, andl that this limit is a cer- 
tain fraction of the intensity, which is different for 
different colors. For white light it is about 1-100, or, 
in exceptionally favorable cases, 1-150 to 1-160. Dob- 
rowolsky, of St. Petersburg, has iuvestigated the 
several regions of the solar spectrum, and finds that 
while at the red end a difference less than 1-14 is no 
longer distinguished by the eye, the sensibility in- 
creases as the violet is approached, the denominator 
of the fraction being more than 200 between indigo 
and violet. Something depends, as might be expected, 
on the individual observer; these observers obtained 
results showing considerable discrepancy in details; 
but the general increase of sensibility above mentioned 
was noted by all. 
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New York, June 18, 1873. 














THE BABY CHROMOS. 
TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


HOUSANDS of our subscribers this year are 
booked for the pretty Pair, of which we gave 
away so many last year. To all such as have not yet 
received their pictures we must beg a few weeks’ pa- 
tience. Patience is a virtue we have to exercise; and 
we propose here to reheurse the story of a series of 
catastrophes which we are confident will gain us creait 
for having our share of it. Early in the winter we re- 
ceived an edition of 20,000 pairs of the Chromos “‘ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,’’ which, judging from the 
first lot taken from the Custom-house, were excellent. 
But of that whole number, but 4,000 were fit for use; 
and the remaining 16,000 were consequently destroyed. 
Another edition of 20,000 was immediately ordered, and 
progressed successfully until nearly completed; when 
in some manner unknown to us, they were ruined in 
putting on almost the last color. That ought to have 
been our fair share ef bad luck for one season. But, 
no; a letter frem eur Paris printers, dated May 9th, 
says, in the peculiar French style: ‘‘ Behold, then, great 
vexation and loss! At seeing this (i.c., how few of the 
Chromos printed had been of service to us) we started, 
in the office ef a confrére, whom we knew to be quite 
capable of deing the werk, 10,000 pairs of Bébés. They 
were progressiag well; they were to have been done 
by this time. But the 27th of April the works were de- 
stroyed by fire, and the 10,000 Bébés burned.” 

An edition was, however, in progress at the main 
establishment, and we are to have them soon. With 
these in hand, we shall be able to satisfy our subscrib- 
ers; whe will learn from the above harrowing, but 
true stery of a winter’s experience in Chromo-giving, 
that the delay is entirely owing to unavoidable acci- 
dents; and whe may alse learn from us herewith, that 
in spite ef fires, bad weather and chemical difficulties 
with color, we are bound to give them all we have 
promised. As we recently pointed out, it is te our in- 
terest todoso. ~ : 

Our experience with the Oleographs, on the other 
hand, has been very satisfactory. They are coming in 
steadily, and are usually colored and finished exccllent- 
ly. Weare sending them out as rapidly as possible. 











RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 


when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


SPECIMEN NumBeErs of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent Frees to all subscribers for the Christian Unton 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. 





VOX POPULI. 


E have space for only a few of the many let- 
ters about the Oleograph. Those given fairly 
represent the various criticisms upon it. 
(1.) Has secured a prize. 
SCHWENKSVILLE, Montg. Co., Pa., May 23, 1873. ° 
Messrs. J.B. Forp & Co.: ‘ 
Dear Sirs :—In finding “ Little Runaway and her Pcts” I 
have secured a prize, for which please accept my thanks. I 
am very much edified by the paper, and hope yeu will sccure 
more subscribers from this village. With much respect, I 
am, gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 


(2.) It pleases the children. 

MONTEZUMA, IowA, May 27, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—“ Little Runaway and her Pets’”’ came home 
to-night. My little four-year old, after an explanation of the 
pieture, thinks if she had as many pets as * Little Runaway” 
she would not be a runaway. 

This picture is truly eharming. 

Yours respectfully, 


(3.) The other side—tastes differ. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 8, 1873. | 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—“ Little Runaway” arrived duly. We value 
the Christian Union so highly that we don’t need premiums 
to get us to take it, although, of course, the pictures, if good, 
are very acceptable. Your portrait of Washingten hangs in 
my parlor as well as ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “Fast Asicep.’” 
After them, we expected the “‘ center-piece”’ would be some- 
thing nice, but we are sadly disappointed, I am sorry to say. 
The Christian Union is splendid, but that picture is a failure. 
Now, after so many compliments, you can stand this from a 
“regular,” for in showing the picture to one person, lic im- 
mediately decided to become a subscriber, because he thought 
it the prettiest thing he ever saw. So tastes vary. 

But, picture or no picture, I will always take the Christian 
Union. And hoping that you may live forever, 

Tam yours truly, _—_— 

(4.) Arrived in good condition, and is better than 
was expected. 

Fort HAMILTON, N. Y., 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.: 

Sirs: I gratefully acknowledge the receipt ef the Oleograph, 
which came to hand in due time and in good conditien. It is 
splendid. It far surpasses my expectations. 

Yours truly, —. , 


May 7, 1873. 


(5.) The picture pretty; the paper werth the sub- 
scription. 

NORWICH, Or., May 23, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs; Please accept my sincere thanks fer the very 
pretty picture you sent me. You certainly treat your sub- 
scribers very generously. I consider the Christian Union 
worth the money I pay for it. 

Yours very respectfully, 











TERMS. 
One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Extra Remittances for: 

Mailing Pictures 
BD FAC in. 66 059.0065 diene ici Lecdisvecsénce ones 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber) 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see belew).......... 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers 
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THE PICTURE PREMIUMNS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, wnmeunted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New Yerk. 


2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmeunted, free by mail. 

3. $3.25 entities the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (27 Or, the chromos ‘“ Wide Awake” and “Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 


4. $3.35 entities the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. §@7~ Or, the Chromes “ Wide Awake”’ 
and “ Fast Asleep,’’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. ; 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication effice ; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 


6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is fer. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

(2B Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 25 cents, applics ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the folowing Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 

, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 





Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 








